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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(No. 4.) 


TO DESMOND RYAN, ESQ. 


My prar Ryan,— Tuesday, October 12—The star of your 
favorite Alboni has shone with even brighter lustre here, in 
‘the City of the Arts,” than in London, the “ City of Com- 
merce.” At eight o’clock on Saturday night, the Opera was 
filled from top to bottom, with an audience composed of the 
elite of Parisian rank, fashion, literature, and art. To describe 
the excitement that prevailed is altogether out of my power. 
Expectation was on tiptoe, and a breathless silence governed 
the whole of the vast multitude, as the heroine of the evening 
stepped quickly before the foot-lights, with that mingled look 
of composure and modesty which constitutes so great a charm 
in her deportment. She was received with a shout of applause 
that shook the roof of the building for about half-a-dozen 
seconds, and then died away into silence profounder than 
before. Every man, woman, and child among the audience 
was, in the words of Keats, 


“As quiet as a stone.” 


People feared to breathe, so intense was the anxiety to hear 
that voice which had instantancously sung itself into fame 
at the Royal Italian Opera. You may imagine that I was not 
less anxious than the rest ; and I can assure you I trembled 
for the result. Not only was it the personal interest I felt in 
the amiable debutante that roused me into an unusual state of 
excitement, but I felt that the honour of English criticism, the 
judgment of the English public, which had been first to pro- 
claim Alboni great, was here at stake. We should either be 
laughed at, as ‘ gulls,” or respected, as connoisseurs. On 
Alboni depended our reputation as a musical nation. This is 
no exaggeration of what I felt at the moment, although it 
might be termed an exaggeration of the sober truth; for music 
does not altogether depend upon singers for its manifestation ; 
nor is Italian opera the loftiest order of dramatic music. The 
question was soon decided, however. Scarcely had Alboni 
opened her lips, than the whole crowd was in an uproar. A 
few notes uttered, with seeming unconcern, by the young 
singer, conquered the hearts and convinced the judgments of 
the French public; guaranteed the soundness of English taste ; 
and established her own right to be placed among the great 
artistes of the world. It was the quickest triumph I ever 
witnessed, the easiest won, the most thoroughly maintained, 
and one of the most dazzling and incontestable. 

I shall not trouble you with a dry heap of details about 
what you have so often described yourself much more elo- 
quently than lies in my poor means. Suffice it, Alboni sang 
a cavatina from Semiramide; a duet from the same (with 
Alizard); an air from L’Jtaliana in Algieri; and the duet, 








** Dunque io son,” from J/ Barbiere (with Barhoillet), in her 
best manner ; was encored, or recalled, after every piece; and 
after each successive performance, made faster her hold on 
public opinion. 

On Monday the press, in language of glowing eulogy, 
echoed the voice of the public, and the feuilletons of some of 
the celebrated critics went to such lengths of adulation, that 
had not the public been there to judge, the public would have 
put them down for ebullitions of ‘*wood men.” In the 
evening, the same crowd, the same enthusiasm, the same 
triumph attended the second performance of the new comer. 
The programme was enriched by the bacchanalian, “ Brindisi,” 
from Lucrezia Borgia, which created a tumu!t literally out of 
pale of description. In other respects it was the same. To- 
day the press again teems with feuilletons in honour of the 
great contralto, ‘who has been persuaded to sing on one more 
occasion, which is fixed for to-morrow night. “Although there 
is no change in the programme, every place i is already taken, 
and the crowd will be immense. I have purchased the ‘Journal 
des Debats, Constitutionel, Presse, and Commerce, and shall 
transmit you some extracts from the articles of Berlioz, 
Fiorentino, Theophile Gautier, and Scudo, which will no doubt 
prove interesting to the admirers of Alboni among your readers. 
By the way, subtract the admirers of Alboni from the number, 
and how many readers would you have left ? MM. Duponchel 
and Roqueplan are lucky men; Fortune lavishes her favors 
upon them, and fills their coffers to overflowing. It remains 
to be seen whether the successes of Cerito and our clever 
countrywoman, Miss Birch, and the engagement of Alboni, to 
appear on the Opera boards, as an actress as well asa singer, 
in the month of January next, will put the seal upon their 
already unexampled good luck. 

Wednesday October 13.—It is now four o’clock, and the 
post leaves at five; I must therefore content myself, and you 
must be contented, with a few hurried lines, as appendix to 
my dispatch of yesterday. 

‘To-night is the third and last appearance of Alboni. I 
saw her this morning at her hotel, on the Boulevard des 
Tialiens. She was reading the Feuilletons of Berlioz and 
Fiorentino, with a sort of childish delight. She seems per- 
fectly unconscious of being, which she absolutely is, at the 
present moment, the theme of conversation for all Paris. She 
asked me, in the most unaffected tone of sincerity, whether 
she had sung “ assez bien,” on Monday night, my answer, 
“trés bien pour ure petite fille,” seemed to amuse her ex- 
ceedingly. Alboni is assuredly, for a great artiste, the most 
unpretending and simple creature in the world. She has not 
the slightest notion of her position in her art, and in the eyes 
of the. public and the musical world. She leaves Paris at 
the end of the week, for Pesth, where she has promised to 
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appear at the Theatre Halien. i‘ Pesth there is a Theatre 
Italien, a Theatre Frangaig, and jp shogt everything but a 
Pheatre Allemand! so national aye the Hungarians!) Albani 
has no written engagement ; but having given her word—her 
accustomed mode of proceeding—she undertakes all risks, 
and thinks nothing of an expence of some five or six thousand 
francs, which she must inevitably disburse in travelling there 
and back and remaining for a month, in an affair which 
concerns her parole. In a month she is expected back to 
Paris, when, it is positively stated, she will appear upon the 
Opera stage, in L’Jtaliana in Algieri, Rebert Bruce, Otello, 
La Favorite, §c. §c. Let us hope, for the sake of the 
Parisians, that this expectation, which I have from first-rate 
authority, may be fulfilled. 

The success of Alboni has, it is said, driven M. Vatel 
furious. TI hear that, by the advice of Lablache, he did not 
engage her for the Jtaliens, although he might have had her 
upon reasonable terms. You cannot imagine, my dear Ryan, 
anything more pitoyable than the Italian Opera here. You 
know my adoration for Don Giovanni (which has not been 
diminished since I have been lately reading Mr. Holmes’ very 
entertaining memoir of Mozart)—you know that I regard it as 
the chef d’ceuvre of the human mind ; nevertheless, I can assure 
you, it was played in such a manner at the Jtaliens, here, that 
it gave me positive pain to listen to it. The orchestra is very 
little better than what we have been used to at Drury Lane 
Theatre, and every year M. Vatel improves it by dismissing 
three or four of his violins; so that it is as much as M. 
Tilmant—a very excellent conductor, who for many years 
was the vice of Habeneck at the conservatoire—can do to 
make the accompaniments go, without coming toa stard still. 

The chorus is equally mediocre, and the mise en scene would 
disgrace a barn. Although Grisi was as fine as ever—although 
Mario sang “Il mio tesoro” like an angel—although Persiani 
adorned Mozart’s melodies with an infinity of meretricious 
ornaments — although Corbari was very modest and very 
charming — and although Lablache diversified the interest 
attached to the music of Mozart by an infinity of uncongenial 
buffooneries*—nothing would do. The opera went off as 
coldly as though it had been a cold and indifferent work, 
instead of the most glowing and passionate of inspirations. 
The Commandant, M. Rache, was detestable; and I sadly 
missed Tagliafico (who played Masetto), in the last scene. 
Coletti, for the sake of his well-deserved reputation as a careful 
and excellent barytone, should never attempt to play Don 
Giovanni, which is altogether out of his element. He is as 
heavy as lead, and as stiff as a poker—while his fun is sepul- 
chral. Ronconi, who forms part of the company, who likes to 
play Don Giovanni, and can play it, in the bargain, ought to 
have been cast for this, the most important part in the opera— 
except Leporello, when he is devouring the maccaroni, and 
otherwise spoiling the effect of the last finale. 

Madame Castellan’s debut in Lucia was highly successful. 
I never heard her sing so charmingly, and the Parisians are 
quite in love with her. I was much pleased at this result, for 
there are few artistes at once more deserving and unassuming 
than Madame Castellan. Mario’s Edgar was capital ; his last 
scene was quite equal to anything I ever heard effected by 
Rubini in the same part. Ronconi has only played twice yet 
—both times in Lucia ; talking of which, by the way, news 
has been received of the safe arrival of poor Donizetti, at 





* I have sent you an admirable article of Fiorentino, in the Constitutionel, 
in which the writer has the courage to speak the truth about the error of the 
greatest of buffos, 








Bergamo, his native place, He was expected to pass. thrpygh 
Milan, on his route, and a serenade was prepared for the agea- 
sion, to be executed under the window of the apartment it was 
thought he would occupy in the Hotel de ————— ; but, as 
it happened, he did not touch at Milan at all; or if he did, it 
was merely en passage. 

One of the chiefest delights of Paris, to any one musically 
inclined, is the Opera Comique. Here you can have a real 
musical treat :—a good orchestra, good chorus, good principals, 
and good music. I have heard La Fiancée, one of Auber’s 
éarly works, revived; L’Eclair, a very dull comic opera by 
Halévy; the Mousquetaires de la Reine, by far the ablest 
work of the same composer: La Dame Blanche, the most 
popular achievement of Boieldieu; and other operas. La 
Fiancée is certainly one of Auber’s very best works. The 
second act is a masterpiece. It is exceedingly well done, 
on the whole. Madame Darcier, who plays the fiancée, 
is a charming actress, and a very excellent singer, albeit 
occasionally given to exaggeration, both in her acting and 
singing; and she also lacks power in the concerted music. 
Mocker is a capital actor, but his voice, a tenor, is weak, and 
he cannot execute clearly. Bussine, the new bass, | do not 
like at all; his voice is unpleasant in quality, his singing 
unfinished, his deportment ungainly, and his acting that of a 
novice ; who does not, however, want for confidence, Audran, 
another tenor, is an actor of great feeling, and he sometimes 
sings with great energy and abandon ; but he wants finish and 
certainty of intonation. The orchestra is excellent. The 
wind instruments were so perfect that I could not but think, 
with regret, of some of the deficiencies of our London orchestras 
in this particular. The chorus sang well, and the general 
ensemble was admirable. In the other three operas I had the 
opportunity of hearing Roger, who is justly vaunted as the 
glory of the Opera Comique, and who has quite enough in 
him to be the glory of the Academie Royale and the /taliens. 
Roger is not only a great singer, but he is an actor of 
first-rate talent, excelling equally in serious and comic 
characters. His performance of the hero in L’Eclair is one 
of the most pathetic and beautiful things imaginable; it 
affected me almost to tears. Scarcely less admirable is he in 
La Dame Blanche. You should hear him sing the fine old 
melody, “ Robin Adair,” which Boieldieu has arranged with 
such consummate taste; you would be enchanted. Roger 
quits the Opera Comique in the month of May; how to 
replace him will puzzle M. Basset, the director, for there is 
nothing that can approach him at the present moment. After 
a short tour in Italy, Roger will pay London a second visit, 
when I trust you will have more frequent occasion of judging 
of his admirable and varied talents than you had last year. 
By the way, Mr. Mitchell, the spirited lessee of the Theatre 
in St. James’s, has been here some days, making arrangements 
for the forthcoming season. He entertains some idea of an 
Opera Comique to begin the season, and has already, I believe, 
made several engagements. It would be a coupe de maitre 
(nothing new to Mr. Mitchell) if he could manage to persuade 
M. Basset to grant Roger a congé of two or three months ; 
but I fear this is impossible, since the excellent tenor is 
already studying new parts in the forthcoming operas of 
Reber (from which, judging from his instrumental music, I 
expect great things) and Auber. With his part in the latter 
Roger is enchanted. 

Balfe is hard at work on two operas; one for Jullien, which 
is nearly finished, and will, I think, somewhat astonish you ; 
and one for the Opera Comique, for which M. St. George has 
supplied the libretto, He has also been offered a book for 
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the Academie Royale ; but with all his rapidity it is impossible 
Balfe can compose three operas in four months (the duration 
of his sojourn here); only Mozart could effect such miracles. 
You are aware, I presume, that Balfe has renewed his engage- 
ment with Mr. Lumley for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Cerito’s debut, owing tu the success of Alboni, is postponed 
till Monday. The rehearsal of the new ballet took place 
yesterday ; -the music of Pugni seemed to please everybody, 
and although Cerito did not dance her part, she indicated 
enough to raise the highest expectations. Miss Birch’s debut 
is not yet definitely fixed, but cannot fail to take place soon. 

On Friday Theophile Gautier’s delicious ballet of Giselle, 
with the charming music of Adolphe Adam, was performed at 
the Opera, after Lucie, Carlotta Grisi, in Giselle, was divine. 
I never saw her dance with more grace and Jegereté, act with 
more truth and feeling. Giselle is Carlotta’s own creation, 
and will always remain one of her favorite parts. But bear in 
mind that Giselle at the Academie is a very different thing 
from the fragment you have been accustomed to see in 
London. It is worth coming to Paris to see it: it is a ballet 
in perfection. But with all its beauty, Giselle without 
Carlotta would be a ¢riste atfair—for Giselle is Carlotta, and 
Carlotta is Giselle. 

I have been to many theatres, and have much more to tell 
you, but must, as “‘ my hour is come,” defer it, with a notice 
of Alboni’s third concert (to-night) until my next. Adieu, 
meanwhile—Portez vous bien. D. 





MUSIC, 
(From the Rath and Cheltenham Gazette.) 


Music transcends all graphic and verbal poetry. Rightfully, 
it is universal in its powers and influences ; and it is for this 
reason that various authors have discovered certain analogies 
between music and painting, or between music and poetry. 
It is, in reality, analogous to all things. The beautiful and 
the hideous, the tranquil and the terrible, the harmonious and 
the discordant, all find musical expression. 1t surpasses all 
other modes of utterance; it will be the language of our 
spiritual futurity. 

We have an enthusiasm for music. Not that we are, like 
the all-accomplished Dangle, ‘‘ a decided critic in music as 
well as in literature ;” not that we pretend to the authoritative 
position of connoisseurship, pronouncing musical decisions ex 
cathedrd. There is nothing in the worléso ridiculous as to 
see an amateur, possessed of mere rudimental knowledge, 
whose memory is stored with a quantity of useless technical 
jargon, picked up at concerts and operas, becoming a leader of 
opinion, simply by the influence of his solemnity and dog- 
matism. Such men, be assured, are as empty as they are 
vain; if there be any music in their souls, it is the mindless 
jingle of puerility. 

A great musician is the greatest of poets. All true poets 
have within them the musical spirit, though mere manual and 
vocal skill may be wanting. 


“* Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter.” 


Death, which strips us of all worldly power and possession, 
will also divest our minds of their temporal acquirements; the 
skill, the science, the learning of humanity, are mortal as 
humanity itself. But genius was born with its inspired 
possessor, and will be eternal as its glorious giver. Genius, 
which could ever interpret the music of earth, will hereafter 
intelligently quaff the liquid language of Heaven, Poéta 








nascitur. The man who communes with those musical utter- 
ances that are inaudible to common ears, knows far more of 
our lofty theme than the most dexterous of modern triflers on 
the piano, 

The prevalence of musical empiricism in these days is the 
consequence and the cause of the absence of all love for the 
“concord of its sweet sounds,” Earth’s music has fled. 
Noise is better beloved; the uproar of a monster band delights 
the populace amazingly. It was not so, even in this matter- 
of-fact country of England, two centuries ago. Charles 
Knight, who is one of the few lovers of antiqué speculation 
and inquiry who are not mere pedantic husks, says that then 
—‘ The people were the heirs of poetry as well as of music. 
They had their own delicious madrigals to sing, in which 
music was ‘married to immortal verse,’—and they could sing 
them.” 

Does not this disgrace us! Our “ minstrelsy is a matter of 
sixpences !” Who shall presume to number those who, born 
with musical imaginations, are paralysed altogether because 
their sphere of life is musicless? Both Mozart’s and Milton’s 
have been mute and inglorious; and thus coming generations 
lose by the fault of the now existent race of men. 

But let us consider the analogies of music to other arts and 
influences, First, as fit preparative, we would seek some 
perfect solitude, listening for those ‘‘ unheard melodies ;” and 
feeling all the ecstasies of inspiration as our spirit drinks in 
wave on wave of musical—but noiseless—delight. Whence 
do distil these winged glories? Is it the music of the spheres? 
Are there voices in those filmy clouds? Yes, tothe enlightened, 
world-forgetting heart, these beauties of the universe are all 
resonant with the song of Divine love. 

“ That strain again ;—it had a dying fall; 
Oh! it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour.” 


Can anything more perfectly and pregnantly express, than do 
these words of Shakspere, the analogy between nature and 
music? The loving Orsino heard, in the utterance of those 
delicious lutes, the sighing of the southern breeze over violet 
banks. To him, music was then the food of love. He was 
far in the perfume-breathing recesses of some fairy Elysium, 
“ discoursing most eloquent music” to the worshipped Olivia. 

But Byron has also shewn us the analogy between music 
and the intelligent beauty of the human countenance. In one 
line, which some of the sapient critics quarrelled with, being 
unable to understand it, he has described the greatest possible 
height of female beauty. 


“ The mind, the music breathing from her face.” 


Have you not, O observant reader, most frequently notea faces 
of surpassing regularity and beauty, yet very insipid notwith- 
standing all, on account of their stillness, their tame placidity ? 
Have you not, on the other hand, been charmed with a strange 
surprise, as some not uncommon countenance flashed into 
sudden beauty by the advent of a single smile? Tf not, we 
give you no credit for the proper exercise of your perceptive 
faculties. oitte 

Very beautiful is the analogy between painting and the 
‘divine art.” Looking on a landscape of Claude’s, your 
spirit’s ear will be saluted with a tranquil and mystic melody, 


such as 
“ The daughters three 
Sang around the golden tree.” 


We have gazed on the Madonna and her mighty Infant, until 
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fancy has given us to hear the whispered songs of the ever- 
accompanying angels, and even the remote hosannahs of the 
jubilant choirs of heaven. 

Years ago when there was life among the magazine-writers, 
we remember a beautiful conversation in Blackwood, on 
Keepsakes—on cherished memorials of deceased friendship or 
love. Christopher North declares his predilection for a lock 
of hair—* a soft, smooth, burnished, golden and glorious 
fragment of the apparelling, that once hung in clouds and 
sunshine over an angel’s brow!” They talk of portraits— 
which should be exact and inspired resemblances,—and thus 
does the Ettrick shepherd speak thereon :—‘ There’s aye 
something wrang, either about the mouth, or the een, or the 
nose—or what’s warst o’ a’, you canna fin’ fawte wi’ ony o’ the 
features for no being like, and yet the painter, frae no kennin 
the delightfu’ character o’ her or him that was sittin’ till him, 
leaves out o’ the face the entire speerit—or, aiblins, that the 
portrait may na’ be deficient in expression, he pits ina sharp, 
clever look, like that o’ a blue stocking, into soft, dewy, divine 
een, swimming with sowle! or spoils the mouth a’thegither by 
puckerin’ up at the corners; sa that a’ the innocent smiles, 
mantlin’ there like kisses, tak’ flight frae sic prim lips, cherry- 
ripe though they be!” “ And for this,” says he, finally, 
“‘ which he ca’as a portrait, and proposes sendin’ to the Iix- 
hibition, he has the conscience to charge you—withouten the 
frame—the reasonable soom o’ a hundred pounds sterling !” 

Most truly, it is so. You have a fine picture, but it is not 
your departed friend. It is valueless as a representation and 
unpleasing as a memento. But better than aught that can 
wake reminiscences of one whom death has taken,—better 
than a ringlet, or a portrait, or a ring, or a choice book of 
poems,—is a single strain of music; an old song, perhaps, 
very simple and beautiful, which you have a thousand times 
sung together. It is as the voice of the dead, speaking familiar 
phrases. It brings the presence of the loved one, perfect and 
vivid, before the mental eye. It verily rolls back the stream 
of life, and you are side by side with that dearest friend, of 
whom otherwise there was but a chill remembrance. It is no 
gross, tangible, commonplace, material relic,—a thing to be 
kept in the waistcoat-pocket, or hung against the wall,—but 
a spiritual and immortal keepsake, an inmate of the heart, a 
fragment of that absent mind, which remains with you ever. 
Has it not often, whether played by some skilled hand, or 
borne spontaneously upon a breeze that scarce ruffles the 
serene sky, moved you to joyous tears? Does it not bring a 
Lethean draught to annihilate the weary interval, and to restore 
those happy times ere death has done his work of dread ? 

Music is the only mental solace. It alone “ ministers to a 
mind diseased.” It heals the insane, it cheers the melancholy. 
After wearying the soul with much study, how gratefully does 
it soothe and refresh, and obliterate from the brain the iron 
traces of deep thought. At such times, or after inter- 


course with the turbulent crowd, when wearied, and yet in 
some measure infected, with their worldliness, we would 
exclaim— 


soeeeeee Let my due feet never fail, 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antique pillars, massy proof, 
And storied windows, rickly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced quire below 

In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine car, 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 


And bring all heaven before inine eyes !’’ Cc, 





A Treatise on the “ Affinities of Gothe,” 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 





CHAPTER !1.—(continued from page 649). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN TIE “AFFINITIES.” 


Tue appearance of the Assistant (teacher) gives us the picture 
of a man who, with his whole soul and a clear mind, fills a highly 
respectable calling, and in this sphere of activity, which completely 
enchains him, is removed from the influence of the natural force 
of feeling. Whom would it better suit to awaken the notion of 
a mind and character elevated above the power of mere feeling, 
than one charged with education, who must have accomplished in 
himself that which he would attain in others? Does not all 
education tend tu a subjection of that natural force which revolts 
against the moral and the universal, and to such a purification of 
the feelings into rational knowledge, that the former do not lose 
their rights ? 

In the region of education our assistant is, in every respect, at 
home. Not only by his calm deportment and his clearness does he 
elevate us above every passionate feeling, every wavering position, 
so that in regarding him we remain free from every anxiety as to 
an attack from natural force which might throw him out of his 
equilibrium, but he shows himself throughout as a sensible man of 
refined understanding and superior education. Having, by his 
apprehension of Ottilia’s character, already given us a proof how 
well he can individualize, how far he is removed from a mere 
abstract mode of education, which docs not regard individual 
peculiarity, he also confirms us in this impression by his personal 
appearance. For as often as he expresses himself on the subject 
of human positions, enters into questions of cducation and cultiva- 
tion, he not only knows how to speak well and impressively, but 
he shews a fine sense for the differences of human nature and its 
positions, to which sense he can give a form with as much grace as 
earnest.* 

But with all this we cannot be deceived as to a prosaic charac- 
teristic in our assistant, which makes him incapable of claiming a 
whole and full interest so that he may be recognized as a really 
plastic form,—nay, which, with all his aptness, moral earnest, and 
tact, betrays a certain degree of stiffness and insipidity. This is 
the want of all energy of feeling and imagination. No nature 
paying homage to moral ends, however apt it may be, can avoid 
shewing a certain insipidity when we cannot discover in it a 
treasure of fecling and intuition, or, at any rate, in single traits the 
possibility of a great heart-power. We shall not refuse such a 
nature our respect, but it cannot excite us toa resignation of our 
whole being, or even to an. inspiration. This impression is made 
upon us by the Assistant. It is already characteristic that he is 
entirely deficient in an ideal sense for art and for the creation of 
the forming imagination,—as appears from his expressions about 
the church and chapel. While the elevation of such a building 
by the hand of artist is to him a mixture of the holy with the 
sensual, and the distinction of certain places that they may 
specially serve to awaken devotion, is thoroughly repugnant to 
him, since “even the most ordinary surrounding objects should 
not disturb in us the feeling of the Divine ;” he here professes a 
point of view which is completely abstract, and which excludes all 
sense and inspiration for art.t For him, therefore, the infinite is 





* We here call attention to his conversation with Charlotte, in which the 
Assistant, when the lady has brought the garden boys before him, after a short 
examination highly praised by Charlotte, exhibits his mature views on the 
method of question and development, and afterwards makes very sensible and 
original remarks on the different points of view in educating boys and girls.”— 
Dr. Rétscher’s note. 

+ “For my part this mixture of the holy with the sensual is by no means 
pleasing to me ;—it does not please me that certain particular places are set apart 
consecrated and decorated in order to harbor and sustain a feeling of piety. 
No surrounding objects, not even the commonest, should distur in us that 
feeling of the Divine which accompanies us everywhere, and even consecrate 
every spot toa temple. I should like to see divine service celebrated in the hall 
where one is accustomed to eat, to assemble socially, and to amuse one’s self with 
playing and dancing.”’— Cited by Dr. Rotscher. 
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pow § porely present in the sphere of the moral mind—in action— 
and this is the only region in which the Divine appears to him ina 
form worthy of itself. ‘ That which is highest and most eminent 
in man is formless, and we should beware of exhibiting it other- 
wise than in a noble act.” 

We need not, therefore, at all hesitate to designate the region of 
the fine arts as one which is, in a certain degree, closed against 
him, which at least is unable to touch his inmost soul, and to reveal 
to him the Divine in a sensible form. But this want of ideality is 
not without iufluence on the nature of the man. We do not 
think we are mistaken if we discern in it a source of a certain 
Philistinirm, which always involuntarily forces itself upon us 
while contemplating the Assistant.* 

As he is deficient in warmth for art, and in general is without 
any romantic element his nature especially precludes the possibility 
of a full impassioned resignation to a beloved woman; nay, we 
must own, that the mystery of love, like art, appears to be closed 
against him. The whole individuality impresses us with the con- 
viction that he has not combatted the natural force of feeling with 
great exertion, and is now enjoying the fruit of a great victory ; 
much more has his natural temperament preserved him from pas- 
sionate emotion, and from a conflict of feeling and morality, or has, 
at least, sportively elevated him above them. This prosa‘c side is 
again very definitively and clearly expressed in his relation to 
Ottilia. To his clear practised eye, and his pedagogical tact the 
excellencies and depths of sou! in this wonderful being have revealed 
themselves, andthe Assistant feels involuntarily rivetted by Ottilia. 
But in the whole development of his relation to her the prosaic un- 
derstanding of a nature which always acts according to reasons, and 
circumspectly after certain aims, is much more apparent than the 
warmth of a deep overpowering feeling, or an impassioned resig- 
nation. Nay, his whole intention of uniting himself with Ottilia is 
a product of calm reflection, not of a feeling, which immediatel 
draws him to this being and makes an union with it the vital mcs 
which occupies his whole existence. Thus the beginning, as well 
as the maturity of this resolution is deducted from prosaic conside- 
rations and grounds which exclude a free unconditioned resig- 
nation.} 

It is not that his moral nature is in the least contaminated by 
this, or that any suspicion of a selfish proceeding arises in us, but 
we perceive that even the sole being, on whom he bestows his 
affections, that even such a deeply feeling nature, as Ottilia, is 
not able to bring him a moment from his equilibrium, nor to change 
the cool sensible reflections, which represent to him her possession 
as so desirable into a pure expression of impassioned feeling. After 
this exposition we take leave of the Assistant to turn to the noble 
form of the Architect, who in the first place has this in common 
with the first, that in him also we perceive a nature which is sound 
in itself, and elevated above the natural force of feeling, but in 
which, at the same time, every shadow of a prosaic nature and of a 
‘ Philistinedom” has given place to the most cultivated ideality. 





* Solger, too, without going further into the ground of the phenomenon, has a 
similar notion, when he says, “The Assistant has a touch of pedattry. This 
relation to Ottilia is caught from our most peculiar every day life-Dr, Rotscher’s 
note.——It should be observed, that “ Philistine” (Philister) is a word originally 
applied by students to the towns:.en, and generally designates an unpoetical 
person, with perhaps respectable virtues.—Translator. 

+ The Governess had made him the proposal ‘‘to continue the establishment 
with her, work in it as if it were his own, and after her death appear as heir and 
sole possessor. The chief matter seemed to be, that he must find a suitable wife. 
Secretly he had Ottilia before his eyes and in his heart; but many doubts arose, 
which were again counterbalanced by favorable events.’? Further, below, it is 
said: “ If he wished to approach his end, a certain inner timidity always kept 
him back.” —Dr. Rétscher’s note. 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


(To be continued.) 





DONIZETTI. 


Donizett1, in one respect, must be considered the most 
extraordinary man of his age. Without decided of genius he 
has become the most popular dramatic writer of the day. 
Mozart is neglected—Rossini forgotten—Bellini beginning to 
pall upon the taste ; but thefgrand maestro, as some of the 








small journals of the Continent style him, has reached the 
topmost point of public favor, from which, so far from 
descending—the natural and inevitable concomitant of 
genius—he seems to rise hourly higher, heaping Pelion upon 
the Mount Ossa of his musical reputation. Donizetti has 
two reputations—the one as a great writer, the other as one 
of extraordinary facility. Leaving the former for awhile, let 
us examine how far this writer’s facility extends; and what 
effect it would naturally produce on his reputation. It has 
been said of Donizetti, that he composed operas while journey- 
ing in his carriage from one place to another. We are not 
disinclined to give credit to this statement, at the same time it 
does not elevate him one jot in our opinion. We may allow 
that same readiness and aptness for writing to be styled 
facility, without ceding to it the award of eulogy. To write 
‘The Corsair’ within a fortnight, or to compose ‘Otello’ or 
‘Il Barbiére’ in eight or ten days, is an incontrovertible evi- 
dence of astounding genius; not because they were quickly 
done, but as they were done so well in so shortatime. To 
write a thousand verses stans pede in uno is a greater instance 
of corporeal struggle than mental power. Facility per se is 
not genius; nor is improvisation perfection. If it were so, 
then the Jate Tom Hudson would be a greater man than Tom 
Moore ; and Sloman bear the bell from Wordsworth or Southey. 
But, when this celerity in composition is evidenced in works 
worthy of endurance, it is, if not genius itself, a collateral 
proof of genius—its corroboration. The greatest musical 
effort of the human mind—‘ The Messiah’—was, compara- 
tively, written in the shortest space of time. We have said 
enough to show that this faculty of fecility by itself may be 
very astonishing without being at all an emanation from, or 
testimony of, the more elevated powers of the mind ; but if 
compositions of the highest merit proceed from this quality, 
it must add another confirmation to mental capacity. It is 
like several bodies, which by thems¢ives are inutile and 
inoperative, but acting in combination are powerful and useful 
ingredients. 

Let us now consider what are Donizetti's claims to the 
highest name in the field of musical composition. If we view 
genius or talent by popularity, this composer must doubt- 
less hold a superior place to Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, or 
Rossini; and, moreover, to all modern writers. There is 
hardly a theatre in Europe but boasts of his productions as 
the chief feature in its reperloire—hardly a singer of name 
who would not prefer displaying himself in Donizetti’s music 
to that of any cther composer who ever wrote. Until withina 
few years, when the hand of disease had striken his powers, 
every journal had to record the enthusiastic reception of a new 
opera or the enraptured return of one already established. From 
Naples to Venice, from Vienna to Rome, from London to 
Paris, the chief successes of the lyric stages are attributable to 
Anna Bolena, Maria di Rohan, Don Pasquale, Lucia di 
Lammermoor, L’Elisir d’ Amore, or some other of the fifty 
or sixty operas of this most miraculous composer. Is a new 
tenor, or soprano, or barytone, to make his or her début—let 
him or her choose his part—whose opera does he or she select ? 
Donizetti’s! Is a new fantasia or set of quadrille to be written, 
whose music supplies the themes to Thalberg, Liszt, Dohler, 
Moschelles, or any other notable pianiste ? Donizetti’s!! Is a 
young demoiselle in painted saloon hot from the teacher's 
hand—Crevelli, Tom Cooke, or other professor—to exhibit 
in public her virgin essay at vocalization, whose pathetic 
cavatina does she select? Donizetti’s!!! 

It is always, Donizetti—everywhere, Donizetti—in all 
mouths, Donizetii. We have said this composer does not 
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possess decided genius—we repeat it, not certainly genius. 
How then comes it, is the very natural question, that he has 
obtained a musical popularity that literally pervades the 
world? We shall endeavour to account for it, First let us 
suppose, always bearing in mind the decision of the prize 
comedy at the Haymarket Theatre, that Congreve had pre- 
sented to any London manager “ The Way of the World,” 
while at the same time was handed in a comedy such as 
‘* Who’s your Friend?” or “‘ Grandfather Whitehead,” do you 
doubt for a moment which the manager, by preference, would 
select for performance? He might say, or he might not say, 
certainly, ‘‘*The Way of the World’ is the production of a 
genius; but the public now-a-days does not require the pro- 
ductions of genius; they want that which they can all under- 
stand without any trouble. Give them plain, commonplace 
things a little varied; they desire no more. Let their senses 
be tickled with a feather, not searched with a probe —voila 
tout.” And this is the secre-—tact not genius is the qualifica- 
tion that certainly ensures the road to success. Donizetti has 
great dramatic tact, or the knowledge and appliance of tickling 
the senses of his audience with that which, upon consideration 
and examining, evidences neither profundity of thought, nor 
great musical knowledge. He has also infinite musical art ; 
he measures with accuracy the general taste, and pitches his 
compositions to no higher flight than what may be within 
common range. We may be here attributing to method and 
design that which proceeds from a mind aptly consonant to the 
mental capacities of the great mass of his hearers, but the con- 
sideration leads to the same result. The composer has likewise 
a very superior tact in, and knowledge of, vocalization. He is 
the very tailor of singers, and can cut out an aria or cavatina to 
perfection to fit the crookedest and most puzzling capabilities, 
or exhibit excellences and endowments with the finest art. 
In this respect he is unparalleled, for which reason he is the 
idol of singers. As a scientific musician we should pronounce 
Donizetti clever; as a dramatic musician highly gifted. If 
we look over his most favourite operas, and consider the 
reputation they enjoy, we will be astonished at their pau- 
city, or nearly total want of melody. No composer within 
our knowledge, who has gained a fair reputation, is so 
deficient as a melodist. Operas after operas have we heard 
of his, yet took no sweetness into our ears. We heard 
encores and grand effects and dramatic fours, but little or 
nothing to touch the heart. Sometimes he commences with 
great promise in an aria, as, for instance, in ‘ Vivi tu,’ than 
which nothing at first can be more elegant, but soon the 
tenuity of his imagination is apparent, and the air is frittered 
into insipidity. But even these beginnings are rare, and his 
chief writing consists in phrases mostly common, but varied 
with sufficient tact and artifice to render them acceptable to the 
unstudied listener. How different from poor Bellini, of whom 
Donizetti is the very antithesis. The author of Puritani 
overflowed with tender melody ; the author of Lucia overflows 
with matter, but not melody ; the author of Sonnambula—but 
we intend, in a future number, devoting an article to Bellini, 
and as ‘comparisons are odorous,” so shall be silent here. 
Upon reviewing what we have urged concerning the com- 
poser under consideration, notwithstanding what we said of 
his capabilities generally, we confess ourselves astonished at 
his enormous success. We may allow him something on the 
score of his choice of libretti, in the selection of which he 
again displays his usual tact, but the pathetic and absorbing 
story of the Lucia di Lammermoor, the inimitable fun of Don 
Pasquale, or the high-toned feeling and interest arising from 
Anna Bolena, could not of themselves lift up an opera to the 








reputation these have enjoyed. We acknowledge, we find 
ourselves puzzled here. We have heard but few operas of 
Donizetti which we could endure a second time without some 
infliction. We pride ourselves upon our taste, have some 
musical knowledge, and lack not the susceptibility to sweet 
strains : we can sit absorbed with Fidelio and Don Giovanni; 
entranced with Barbieré, Guillaume Tell, or Freyschutz, excited 
with the Zurco in Italia, Cenerentola, or Fra Diavolo; feel 
delighted with The Devil’s Opera, or pleased with The Moun- 
tain Sylph, but Donizetti’s music neither absorbs, entrances, 
excites, pleases, nor delights us. Of a verity we must needs 
be most dull, most stupid, thus to differ from so great a 
portion of the musical world! Well, we will nathless repose 
on our stupidity, and still uphold our opinions against the 
mighty mass. Time is the great approver of all things good, 
and time will test the author of Maria di Rohan, 

It may, with a show of reason, be said that Verdi is the 
popular composer of the day. We cannot think it. We 
consider the Verdi-mania to be on a par with the Lind-mania, 
which a few seasons wil] dissipate, leaving not a rack of 
reputation behind to comfort the neglected composer. Who 
would calmly think of comparing Donizetti with Verdi? 
Donizetti is a musician. Our deprecation of him only refers 
to his genius, to the possession of the loftiest order of musical 
capacity, which we certainly deny to him; and to that over- 
grown reputation, which we consider should only follow the 
greatest genius. 





SONNET. 
No. LV. 


How many are the aspects love can wear, 
Now basking in a dim, unreal state, 
Pieas’d airy forms around him to create, 

And shunning all things that like earth appear : 

Now bound to earth with mighty chains, which tear 
And rend him, when he would emancipate 
His soul from the stern bondage of a fate 

That makes him sport of ev’ry hope and fear. 

Then there are joys, when the fond heart is lost 
Within the compass of a dear one’s eyes, 
Deeming that those small orbs the whole world bound ; 

Then jealousies, when the rent heart is tost 
Upon a sea, whose waves are agonies ;— 


And for all this the one word “‘love”’ is found. N.D. 





RUBINI. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


THE most eminent tenor of our age, was born on the 7th 
of April, 1795, in Romano, a vilage in the province of Ber- 
gamasco. His father was a professor of music, and the young 
Rubini_ was initiated at so early an age in the national art, 
that we find him as a child of eight years, performing publicly 
on the violin, and singing as a church chorister. At twelve 
he made his histrionic debit in a female réle. The exceeding 
sweetness of his voice soon gained him a certain reputation ; 
and on one occasion, after having sung with enthusiastic 
applause an air introduced into a comic opera, the manager 
munificently presented him with four shillings! The progress 
of this triumph was somewhat arrested by the directeur of the 
Milanese Theatre refusing his voice in their chorus on account 
of its weakness. Thus compelled to join a strolling company, 
he starved through Piedmont, hardly gaining enough to 
purchase food. These misfortunes drove him back to Milan, 
where he thought himself most happy in obtaining an engage- 
ment to sing at Pavia, at a salary of £2 per month, during the 
autumn. His brilliant success in this place may be conceived 
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when we find him in an engagement at Brescia, during the 
Carnival of 1815, for £40. for three months. This sum was 
doubled the following spring, when he engaged to sing at the 
theatre of San-Mosé. At last, Barbaja, the famous impres- 
sario, engaged him for the Theatre dei Fiorentini, at Naples, 
at the rate of 80 ducats (£14) per month. After a year, 
Barbaja wished to get rid of Rubini. in spite of his increasing 
popularity, only consenting to retain his services on condition 
of reducing his salary to 70 ducats per month. ‘The singer 
received higher offers, but he preferred remaining in Naples, 
where he was taking lessons of the celebrated Nozzari. 
Nevertheless, he informed Barbaja, although he agreed to his 
proposals, he was perfectly aware of the advantage he took of 
his situation. When he returned to Naples, after having 
produced in Rome a very deep impression, his salary was 
raised to a proper amount. In 1825, he appeared for the first 
time in Paris, in the character of Ramiro, in the opera “La 
Cenerentola,” in which he ensured his complete success, by 
that sweetness and flexibility of execution so peculiarly his 
own. The title of ‘King of Tenors” was unanimously 
accorded to him by the press and the dilettanti, on his appear- 
ance in La Donna del Lago, La Gazza Ladra, and Otello. 
But, Barbaja, who had consented to lend to the managers of 
the Zhéatre Royal Italien in Paris, his primo tenore, demanded 
restitution at the end of six months. Jrom Naples, where he 
returned in 1826, the artist was sent to Milan, and afterwards 
to Vienna. During this period, Bellini, with J/ Pirata and 
La Sonnambula, and Donizetti with Anna Bolena, had mea- 
sured the power and character of his voice with more success 
than Rossini. Until 1831, Rubini had been paid direct by 
Barbaja, who had been compelled to raise his salary to £2,400. 
On the recovery of his liberty, he made 125,000 francs 
(£5,000) in one year, in Paris and London, where he played 
alternately every six months. His reputation stood unrivalled, 
and his riches far surpassed those acquired by any of the 
singers at that time, favoured by fortune. There was no 
Jenny Lind of the day to complete with his success. In 
some time his annual income amounted to more than £10,000, 
and the property he gained may be valued at £100,000. 
He married, in 1819, Madlle. Chomel, a singer, whom he met 
at Naples, under the name of La Comelli. She was born in 
Paris, in May, 1794; she accompanied her husband to London 
in 1831, where she sang at Her Majesty’s Theatre in J/ Pirata, 
for the last time. When Rubini bade adieu to England; he 
he departed with the most solid testimonials of admiration. 
He went afterwards to the south of France, and thence to his 
native Bergamo, which he subsequently left, on an invitation 
from the Emperor of Russia. There he contrived to organize 
for the Czar, at St. Petersburg, an efficient operatic company, 
to the enthusiastic delight of the Russian noblemen, who 
continued to greet with hospitality, in their chilly clime, the 
sweet warbler of the more genial south. After two seasons 
he quitted Russia and the stage, for ever. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 


‘** Family Pianoforte Magazine,’ including classical, methodical, and 
drawing-room pieces, calculated for the improvement of pianist students, 
Part 2, By CHarzes Cuavuiev, 3, Alfred-place, Bedford-square. 
Tuis work is specially written for the instruction of English 

schools. The harmonic dial in the first page will be found an 

ingenious and easy method of explaining the major and minor 
modes, with their enharmonic changes. The number before us 
contains an exercise in C minor, followed by a preludio, and two 
improvisations, and a sonata. The sonata is written in a simple 
style, and is well adapted to the pupil somewhat advanced in tuition, 








Mr. Chaulieu deserves credit for the ingenuity he has displayed in 
his novel attempt at instructions on the pianoforte. In a musical 
point of view, the work is commendable. 





“©O Nation, ‘Christian Nation,” a Thanksgiving Hymn, sor the Abundant 

Harvest of the year 1847, written by M. F. Tapper, Esq. Adapted to 

a German air by the Rev. H. W. Macenpi.—R. Cocks and Co, 

The feeling which dictates this composition reflects much credit 
on the combined efforts of Mr, Tupper and the reverend gentleman 
above-named. The hymn is arranged for four voices, treble, 
counter-tenor, tenor, and bass, with accompaniment for piano, or 
organ. ‘The arrangement must not be visited with too searching a 
scrutiny. Mr. Magendi is by no means devoid of musical acquire- 
ments, and has provided altogether a very pleasing musical homily. 
The words are praiseworthy. 





“ Loyal Divertimento,” on the Airs of “ Noble Race was Shenkin,” “ God 
Save the Queen.” and “ Let every British Heart Rejoice.’ Composed in 
honour of the Birth Day of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
by W. H. Hormes.—Wessgx and Co, 

Mr. W. H. Holmes’s name is guarantee for the excellence of 
any pianoforte work from his pen. He is one of the most admira- 
ble of our native performers on the instrument, and as a musician 
he holds no second rank in public estimation. The work under 
review is written without any endeavor after lofty composition, 
being intended for the use of learners, and fulfilling that intention 
by its elegant simplicity far better than if he had expended all the 
resources of his talent by exhibitions of elaborate counterpoint 
and difficulties of execution. We can strongly recommend the 
Divertimento to the practitioner. 





“‘ Standard Lyric Drama.” Part 1V.—T. Boosey and Co. 

As we foresaw in our first notice, the Nozze di Figaro will extend 
to six parts. To furnish the whole of the music, it was found im- 
possible to restrict it to a less space. The six parts will form a 
handsome and convenient volume when bound, and though the 
entire work will cost more than the publishers at first anticipated, 
no lover of the great master’s chef dauvre will grumble to pay a 
price for the omern less than what would be demanded for some 
half-dozen of the morceauz severally at the usual charges. A word 
must suffice to chronicle our continued commendation of the pub- 
lication. The projectors are fulfilling their promises to the letter. 
** Osborne House Quadrilles.’’ Performed before Her Majesty and the 

Royal Court at Osborne House, by the Band of the 74th Bighlanders. 

Composed and arranged for two Performers on the Pianoforte, by Hans 

HartTunG.—WesszL and Co. 

A very pleasing‘and well-written set’of Dances. The subjects 
of the Quadrilles are sufficiently varied, while the general character 
of the series is happily preserved. Independent of their suitableness 
for dancing, Mr. Hartung’s Quadrilles will be found no indifferent 
exercise for two young beginners on the Pianoforte. 





“« The Royal Polka,” for the Pianoforte. Performed on the Anniversary of 
the Birth Duy of Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, at Osborn 
House, by the Band of the 74th Highiandars. Composed by Hans 
HARTUNG.—WESSEL & Co. 

The composer is, we believe, Band Master of the 74th High- 
landers. ‘The Polka has more merit than Polkas in general. The 
tune is pleasing and effective, andthe arrangement for the Piano 
handled with skill) The admirers of Polka dancing will find the 
above composition capitally adapted for choregraphic displays. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Musical World.” 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—Having received an account of an Amateur 
Concert, given by Signor Brizzi at Plymouth, I should feel much obliged 
if you will insert it in your Musical World, as it may not only be in- 
teresting, from its novelty and the distinguished vocalists who supported 
it, but also give pleasure to the many pupils and admirers of this amiable 
and popular artiste—Yours &e; 

OrPHEUS. 

Signor Brizzi’s Soirée Musicale d’ Amateurs took place on Thursday 
the 7th, at the Assembly Rooms at Elliott’s Royal Hotel, and we never 
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saw the beautiful saloon look more splendidly than on this occasion, It 
was brilliantly lighted, crowded with the beauty and rank of the town 
and neighbourhood. The ladies, who took part in the concert, were 
Signor Brizzi’s pupils. The admission to the room was by tickcts only, 
presented to the nobility and gentry by Signor Brizzi, through the ladies 
who had kindly undertaken the office of Ladies’ Patroness; they were— 
Countess of Mount Edgecombe, Countess of Rothes, Countess of Morley, 
Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, Hon. Mrs. H. Murray, Lady Louis, Lady Black- 
wood, Lady Hillyar, Lady Leeke, Lady Poole, Mrs. Calmady, Mrs. Soltan, 
Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Seale, Mrs. Twisden, Mrs. Tolcher, Mrs. Grammell, 
Mrs. Trevor, Mrs. Smythe, Mrs. Col. Hamilton Smith, Mrs. C. Knapp, 
Mrs. Bisshopp, Mrs. Roe, Mrs. Paed, Mrs. B. King, Miss Williams, 
Mrs, Strode, Mrs. Hibbert, and Mrs. Isbell. The concert began shortly 
after eight o’clock. 
PRIMA PARTE. 
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seeeye'f La Sonnambula.”.. .. 
Finale. . . . “ God save the Queen.” 

The Lady Vocalists, who so kindly took pert were, Lady Henrietta 
Leslie, daughter of the Countess of Rothes, Miss Blackwood, Miss 
Walker, Roboro’ House; Misses Soltan, Little Efford ; Misses Folcher, 
Ridgway; Miss Roe, Gunton Hall; Misses Smythe, Plympton; Misses 
Hillyar, Bulteel, Shenley, ‘Troysdon, Seale, Gammell, Trevor, Smith, 
Praed, King, Dunsterville, Cane; Mrs. C. Knapp, Mrs. Hibbert, and 
Mrs. Bisshopp. The Gentlemen were, Mr. Messingberd, Lieut. Drew, 
(14th regiment), Mr. Calmady, and Signor Brizzi. Mr. I’. Williams 
accompanied the vocalists on the piano and also gave a fantasia and an 
andante, which he played capitally. The entire performance went off in 
the most admirable style. The choruses were sung with exceedingly 
great taste, and the other pieces were equally entitled to our warmest 
approbation, the whole forming a rich musical treat. The applause 
throughout the evening was exceedingly fervent. A higher compliment 
could not be paid to Signor Brizzi than to witness the approbation 
obtained by those whom he had had the honour of instructing, and, at 
the close.of the performance, that master of song, Brizzi, was presented 
with a splendid diamond ring by his pupils as a token cf their respect 
towards him and as a memento of the pleasant evening. After the finale 
the room was cleared for a dance and the happy party enjoyed themselves 
for several hours. The re-union of the evening called together a brilliant 
assemblage, about four hundred being present, amongst whom were all 
the élite and fashion of the county, 





To the Editor of The Musical World. 

Sir,—Accept my thanks for your politeness and promptness in in- 
serting my letter signed “A Lover of Song,” in last week's World. 
Perhaps some of your readers would oblige by giving me, through 
the medium of The Musical World, the names of some songs that would 
suit me, or of some that would bear transposition into a lower key 
without losing their character or beauty. ‘ 

I am, sir, your obliged and obedient servant, 
London, October 12, 1847. A Lover or Sone. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Siz,—Feeling, as 1 do, great interest and delight in the works of 
Bellini, may I take the libe rty of asking if you will be kind enough to send 
mean an answer to the within stated questions, I shall esteem it asa 
piece of great kindness —I am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 


JAMES INGHAM, 
Cet. 7th, 1847. Lay Vicar of Exeter Cathedral. 


Questions —BrLuini—Where, and when was he born ?—— W 
when did he die? orn here, and 


[Bellini was born at Pisa, we believe, about the year 1806. He di 
at Paris in 1835.) , : ) 06. He dicd 








PROVINCIAL. 

Guitprornp Cuorat Soctety.—On the 12th instant a morning 
concert took plece at the Public Hal), at which the major part of 
Haydn’s Creation, with selections from his Seasons and Masses, formed 
a choice programme. Mr. Poole, Mr. Shoubridge, and Mr. Leffler were 
principals; and the local choralists gave the chorusses, with assistance 
from Exeter Hall, effectively. At this meeting the conductor, Mr. 
Lemare, introduced, at the request of his patrons, his Seasonable Thanks- 
giving Harvest Home Hymn, the words of which, by Martin Tupper, Esq. 
of Albury, were primitively committed by that gentleman to his musical 
treatment. The arrangement was very effective and highly applauded, 
the author being present. Miss Poole’s various solos; Mr. Shoubridge 
“In native worth;’’ and Mr. Leffler’s well known portions, given with 
his wonted volume and depth of voice, were treats well appreciated. 
Mr. F. H. Lemare presided at the organ, and a most agreeable morning 
was enjoyed by every one present. 

MANCHESTER—A concert was given in the Atheneum Concert 
Room, on Wednesday night, by the Misses Holroyd, from the Royal 
Academy of Music, under the patronage of the mayor of Manchester, 
and Mr. James Heywood, M. P., but it was thinly attended. Miss 
Holroyd, and her sister, Miss Ellen Holroyd, were introduced to a 
Manchester audience last night week, at the concert given by the di- 
rectors of the Atheneum; Miss Holroyd requires some practice before 
she attains to a high standing as a vocalist, the same may be said of the 
younger sister. Mr. Weiss has a good bass voice, and sings with con- 
siderable taste, but the room was considerably too small for his powers 
of voice, and the same many be said of the whole concert ; the Free Trade 
Hall would have been far better adapted. Mr. Wrighton is a nice light 
tenor singer, and he gave the parts assigned to him with great taste. 
The whole went off flatly, and concluded a few minutes before ten 
o’clock. Mr. Wilkinson presided at the piano-forte, and a young man 
played some airs on the concertina.—Manchester Journal. 


LiverPooL PHILHARMONIC SocieTy.—The fourth undress concert 
for the season, held in the lecture-room of the Collegiate Institution on 
Monday, was, as usual, well attended. The pretly pastoral ‘‘ Spring,” 
from Haydn’s ‘ Seasons,” formed the first part, the solos being taken 
by Miss Stott, Mr. Ryalls, and Mr. Armstrong. The voice of the lady 
seemed to be remarkably cramped, and Mr. Armstrong’s singing, though 
in good tune, and correct, was quite destitute of energy and style. Mr. 
Ryalls’s vocalism was of the most polished character, and the clearness 
and power of his voice completely proved the injustice of the whole- 
sale condemnation recently indulged in by a section of the press on his 
performances at the Concert-Hall. The vocalist can discover, if the 
critic cannot, an immense difference in his capability of making his 
voice heard in a clear and open, over aclose and confined atmosphere. 
The choruses, which for the most part are of a delightful and captivating 
character, concluding with one of lofty merit, were exceedingly well 
performed; but we did not exactly approve the time chosen by the 
conductor. ‘The overture to Rossini’s ‘‘Cencrentola,” commenccd the 
second part, and was admirably played. The selections of vocal music 
were from Spohr, Mendelssohn, Gabussi, T. Cooke, Beethoven, and 
Bishop, showing the cultivated and high taste of the directors. The 
best performances were Mendelssohn’s beautiful chorus, ‘‘ When the 
west with evening glows,” which was most effectively given, and de- 
servedly encored, and Bishop’s glee, ‘‘ Where art thou, beam of light ?”” 
The latter, however, required a male alto voice in preference to the 
female contralto. Miss Parsons, who took this part, gave a solo and 
sang with Miss Stott ina duet, “La Calabrees,” by Gabussi, but her 
intonation was very thick, and apparently so difficult as toe be quite 
painful to the listener. The concert terminated a little before ten 
o’clock.—Liverpool Mail. 

Hrererorp.—Mr. Robert Carpenter’s Evening Concert took place on 
Tuesday last, and the Assembly Room of the Green Dragon Hotel was 
filled with a fashionable and, above all, a music-loving audience. The 
concert commenced with Rossini’s delightful overture to J Barbiere di 
Siviglia ; and though the instrumentation was not of the most powerful 
character, the work was executed with great precision, taste, and judg- 
ment. Bishop’s glee, *‘ O by Rivers,” opened the vocal performances : 
it was given judiciously and in excellent harmony by the Misses Williams, 
Master Carpenter, and Mr. Robert Carpenter. Balfe’s duet, “‘ The Sailor 
sighs,” followed; the duet singing of the Misses Williams is known and 
appreciated by the attendants at the concerts of our Musical Festival last 
year; on the present occasion, they discoursed most sweetly together. 
Miss A. Williams sang, ‘‘ Casta Diva,” if not with the brilliant and 
powerful execution of a Grisi or Jenny Lind, nevertheless, with purity 
and sweetness. A brother of these clever vocalists made his first ap- 
pearance in a song by Severn, “ Away, away, my angel love;”’ this song 
was not well chosen; it is, as we heard a judicious amateur observe, “a 
flimsy composition.” Mr. Williaws has a tenor voice of kindred character 
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to the contralto of his sister, Miss Martha Williams; it is rich in quality ; 
full in volume; and soft and flexible in texture; it is capable of vast 
improvement, and as Mr. Williams has industry as well as musical taste, 
we expect to see him a great acquisition to the concert-rooms of the 
metropolis as well as of the provinces. Mr. Willy now stepped forward, 
and to a judicious pianoforte accompaniment by Mr. Townshend Smith, 
performed some very clever variations on a sweet but simple theme. 
Master Carpenter, who although at first a little unsteady and timid 
rather a commendable feeling than otherwise—sang Cook’s pretty 
ballad, ‘‘Farewell to the nymph of my heart,” with much sweetness of 
expression. Miss Martha Williams deservedly obtained an encore in 
Knight’s ballad of ‘“ The Soldier’s Daughter,” a composition of feeling, 
though not of great musical excellence. The first part concluded with 
the overture to Zauberflote, which, though executed cleverly, manifested 
the absence of instrumental power. The fairylike yet spirited Masaniello 
overture opened the second part of the concert, and its performance 
greatly delighted the audience. The vocal performance of the second 
part commenced with Horsley’s trio, “ When shall we three;” though 
this is not one of the most popular compositions of this composer, it is 
undoubtedly one of the happiest of his compositions ; the way in which 
the trio was delivered elicited heartfelt applause. After Miss M. 
Williams had afforded much gratification in Mercadante’s “‘ Se mi abban- 
doni,” Mr. Willy again dilighted the audience with his playing. The 
genuine applause must have been very gratifying to Mr. Willy. A 
pretty ballad, by G. Linley, was sung very sweetly by Miss A. Williams. 
Benedict’s clever duett, “ Midst waving trees,” was admirably given by 
the Misses Williams, their voices blending in that manner for which 
they are famed, A fairy-like song, ‘1 love the merry moonshine,” 
by Glover, was delivered elegantly by Miss A. Williams, and received a 
deserved encore. A glee, ‘“‘Come see what pleasures,” by Elliott, ad- 
mirably given, closed the vocal performances, and the concert concluded 
with Weber’s overture to Oberon—Hereford Times. 


GENTLEMEN’s GLEE CLUB.—The second meeting of the season took 
place at the Albion Hotel, on Thursday evening, the selection for which was 
excellent. The principal vocalists were Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Winterbottom. 
Miss Parry, Messrs, Walton, Cooper, J. Isherwood and Father. The glee, 
‘* Blow gentle gales,” was beautifully sung by Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Winter- 
bottom, Walton, James Isherwood, and Sheldrick, and it was rapturously 
encored; but the principal feature of the evening was the performance 
of Giulio Regondi, on the concertina, and guitar. He played on the 
concertino De Beriot’s First Concerto in D, originally composed for the 
violin, but arranged by Giulio Regondi for the concertina, the only 
alteration being the occasional introduction of harmonies and chords, to 
display the peculiar capabilities of the instrument. We cannot speak in 
terms too strong in praise of this young artist’s talent : his execution is 
perfect, and his taste and expression peculiarly firm. In the second 
part he played a solo on the Melophonic guitar, with two additional 
bass strings to the Tonic and Dominant, making eight strings, while the 
common spanish guitar has only six. He played the Thalberg’s Fantasia 
on airs from ‘ Don Giovanni,’ arranged by himself for the guitar, and 
although we consider the Concertina the more agreeable instrument, he 
delighted us by his extraordinary taste and execution on the guitar; 
indeed, the addition of the two bass strings makes a great improvement 
in the capabilities of the instrument. We regret that we have not time 
or space to notice more, particuliarly the ex@ellent glee singing. Mr. 
James Isherwood was in excellent voice. We may add that the meeting 
was well attended. The host, Mr. Johnson, of the Albion Hotel, fur- 
nished an excellent supper, and all went off to admiration.—Manchester 
Courier. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Haymarket.—The entertainments of the week have con- 
sisted of Z'he Hunchback on Monday; Tuesday, London 
Assurance ; Wednesday, The Lady of Lyons; Thursday, 
The Love Chase; and last night The Hunchback re- 
peated. Aswe foretold, Zhe Hunchback met with the most 
triumphant success, The combination of talent introduced 
could not fail to draw crowded audiences, and the manager 
was wise in repeating this popular play twice a week. 
The re-production of London Assurance on Tuesday was 
hardly less successful than The Hunchback. The cast was 
most excellent and comprised nearly all the actors in their 
original characters. With the exception of Mr. Webster in 
Mark Meddle, played formerly at Covent Garden by Harley, 








and Miss Julia Bennett in Madame Vestris’s original part of 
Grace Harkaway, the comedy includes the same performers 
who played in its first production. Mr. Keeley was re- 
received with great applause in his old part, Mr. Spanker, 
and elicited great laughter. Mrs. Nisbett’s Lady Gay Spanker 
is one of the most brilliant and effective of her performances. 
Mr. Bourcicault certainly fitted her to perfection in the part. 
Mr. Farren’s Sir Harcourt Courtly is too well-known to 
necessitate any particular comments in this place. Mr. 
Webster was capital as Mark Meddle. Nothing of the 
kind could be better. Brindal’s Cool, his original part, 
was admirable, and Mrs. Humby, in Pert, her original cha- 
racter, was equally worthy of encomium. In short, the comedy 
was played as well as it could possibly be played in the present 
day ; nor, indeed, as far as we can judge, could it well be 
surpassed by any list of actors who reigned together in our 
memory. The afterpieces of the week include nothing new : 
The Romantic Widow, Twice Killed, My Wife! What Wife! 
constituting the interludes and farces. This evening, a new 
and original farce, entitled Who's my Husband? will be pro- 
duced; the principal characters thereof to be sustained by 
Keeley, Tilbury, Howe, the Mesdames W. Clifford, L. S. 
Buckingham, and Humby. On Wednesday next, a new and 
original play, in five acts, called The Heart and the World, 
will be performed, and will include in the cast the Messrs, 
Creswick, A. Wigan, Howe, H. Vandenhoff, Miss Helen Faucit, 
Miss Julia Bennett, Mrs. W. Clifford, Miss E. Messent, Mrs, 
Stanley, &c. &c. The lovers of Miss Helen Faucit are on the 
qui vive to see her in a new part. 


Drury Lane.—The Promenade Concerts at this theatre, 
during the week, have attracted larger audiences than, 
generally speaking, have been known on former occasions. The 
novelty and beauty of the appearance of the house, and the 
praises it las universally obtained from the press, have, no 
doubt, tended to increase the multitude of visitors. We are, 
however, inclined to think thata more laudable reason for the 
accumulation of spectators may be traced to the spread of 
music among the middle classes, in the dissemination of which 
M. Jullien, most undoubtedly, has participated largely. A 
single fact of late occurrence at the Promenade Concerts will 
exemplify this diffusion of musical taste better than the most 
elaborate arguments drawn from theory, or speculation. On 
Saturday evening the allegretto scherzo in Beethoven's Sym- 
phony in F was encored with a degree of fervor and persistence 
that would have done honor to the Philharmonic classical 
audience, and reflected highly on their judgment. This is no 
mean indication of the progress and march of music, when 
we remember, some five years ago, that a symphony of 
Beethoven’s was actually hissed, and would not be heard 
throughout at the same Promenade Concerts. The encore of 
Saturday evening told plainly enough that the multitude is 
not so dull a beast as is generally supposed, and that if he be 
only properly indoctrinated, using at one time the coaxing means 
and at another the judiciously-coercive, as you would with any 
other baby, for the mob is Community's and Communion’s 
youngling, you may lead him by insensible gradations through 
the whole alphabet of taste. The mingling of the trivial and 
the sublime in music at the Promenade Concerts exhibits M. 
Jullien’s tact and his knowledge of humanity. Had he in- 
troduced at his first entertainments nothing but the highest 
order of music, he would not only have scared away the mass 
of his audiences, but he would have lost the opportunity of 
the power, which he now possesses, of infusing into the minds 
of his auditors a love and veneration for the beautiful and 
grand in music. We trust and hope, before many more 
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seasons have passed away, that M. Jullien, following the 
popular feeling, will find it necessary to give a larger portion 
of the compositions of the great masters than he does at 
present. He will then, indeed, be entitled to the appellation 
of a musical regenerator in this country. The magnificent 
band at his disposal cannot fail to do justice to the works of 
the master-minds of past or present times; and as perfection 
in the execution is requisite to the full understanding of these 
compositions, he has in his hands the chief moving power by 
which the best works may be disseminated. 

M. Jullien’s band consists of the principal part of the 
Royal Italian Opera orchestra, with selections from that of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and a section of his own constituted 
corps, It is, therefore, hardly necessary to state, that his 
band is one of the most efficient in Europe. We will give 
a list of the principal names, from which the reader may 
draw his own conclusion as to the completeness of the body: 
—Messrs, Sainton, Richardson, Tolbecque, Collinet, Nadaud, 
Barret, H. Blagrove, Baker, Lazarus, Case, Koenig, Sonnem- 
berg, V. Collins, Baumann, N. Mori, Platt, Watkins, Harper, 
Hill, J. Harper, Rousselot, Jarrett, Hausman, Hancock, 
Cioffi, Lavenue, Prospere, G. Collins, Payton, Loder, Thomas, 
Howell, Goffrie, Alsept, Casolani, Rowland, Anglaise, Pratten, 
&c., &c., &c. Signor Piatti, the violoncellist, is engaged for 
a limited number of nights for the concerts. 

We have thought it necessary to furnish a catalogue of the 
orchestra in full, since the same band is provided for the Drury 
Lane Opera. Those, therefore, who are anxious to obtain an 
idea, by anticipation, of the intended operations of the new 
academy, would do well to attend the Promenade Concerts 
and listen to M. Jullien’s band in an overture, or asymphony. 
They cannot fail saying to themselves, if the singers and chorus 
be equal to the orchestra, then, indeed, shall we have music in 
perfection. 

The performances of the week have consisted of overtures 
by Weber, Rossini, Herold, Beethoven,&c. ; movements from 
symphonies of Beethoven ; with the usual selections of 
quadrilles, polkas, mazourkas, gallopades, and vocal morceausx. 
The vocal department has been entrusted solely to Miss Dolby, 
who sang two songs on each evening. One of these, a Swiss 
national melody, has met with the greatest success, no less 
from the finished and pure vocalization of the charming artiste, 
than from the simple beauty and expressiveness of the song 
itself. This ballad is entitled, “The Swiss Girl,’ and 
will, we have no doubt, become one of the most favourite 
vocal morceaux of the day. Among the solo performers of 
the week, we should select for particular praise, Sainton on 
the violin, Signor Pictti on the violoncello, and Mr. Baumann 
on the bassoon. The performance of the last named artiste 
in selections from Robert le Diable, was received with immense 
favor. Koenig, Richardson, and Barret, have also, by their 
admirable solo performance, tended to delight their hearers. 
Monsieur L’Anglois made his debut on Tuesday evening, and 
performed a solo on the contra-basso with the greatest effect. 
The entertainments on the whole have been admirably varied, 
and are entitled to much praise. 

The appearance of the theatre demands a few additional 
words to what we have given in our last week’s article. We 
have noticed the prevailing lightness of the interior and the 
simplicity of the decorations. On entering the theatre the 
ceiling first solicits attention. A light trellis-work, formed of 
crossed bars of gold, rises from the shoulder of the dome to 
a small height, through which is seen the sky of a beautiful 
ultra-marine colour. Beyond the trellis-work to the centre, 
from which the chandelier is suspended, the deep blue of the 








sky warms to a rich goldén-orange tint suggestive of a sun- 
rise, and has an admirable effect, the light from the chandelier 
seeming to issue therefrom. The chandelier, supported by six 
golden cupids flying, is brought close to the ceiling, a neces- 
sary provision, as thereby it does not interfere with the view 
of the spectators from the upper parts of the theatre. From 
the body of the chandelier six arms issue, shaped like the 
Union-Jack, the compartments being signalized by gas-pipes, 
with jets of light at short intervals. This has a very happy 
and novel effect. Around the lower part of the dome there 
runs a large pipe, from which proceed gas burners, the mul- 
titude of lights filling the house with intense brilliancy. This 
is quite an original provision, but we think not altogether in 
good keeping with the harmony of the general appearance. 
For the Promenade Concerts, where something might be con- 
ceded to surprise of effect, the suppliance of so startling a 
novelty may have its advantage, and will find many advo- 
cates; but we cannot help thinking that its retention in the 
opera season would be injudicious, as it would certainly de- 
tract from the simplicity which is the prevailing characteristic 
of the aspect of the theatre. The decorations and ornaments 
are in the best possible taste. The eye is no where offended by 
an extravagant display of colours, or embellishments. On 
the fagade of the boxes a light trellis work of gold is overlaid 
on a faint bloom-colour, and the pillars supporting the boxes 
are twined at intervals with wreaths of flowers in gilt papier- 
maché, When we mention that the curtains and borders are 
in scarlet cloth and gold, we have supplied somé faint notion 
of the appearance which Drury Lane wears at the present 
moment. The theatre, no doubt, will present a different aspect 
when prepared for scenic representation. 

Princess’s.—Romeo and Juliet was repeated on Tuesday, 
but failed to attract a large audience. We are not surprised 
at this. With the exception of Miss Cushman’s Romeo, 
which is indeed an admirable performance, the play was most 
indifferently cast, there being hardly an actor who was ade- 
quate to represent the character allotted to him. Mr. Compton’s 
Peter and Mrs, Selby’s Nurse were both good, but none of 
the rest were above mediocrity. Miss Cushman’s Romeo is 
her most equal and most admirable performance. There is 
something in the character of the youthful romantic lover that 
suits the actress to perfection. All the asperities and angula- 
rities of her acting appear to have been doffed with her 
feminine attire, and though the want of grace is still ob- 
servable, it is not so obtrusive in Romeo as in her female 
characters, as neither dignity nor grandeur is demanded in 
the personation of the love-sick Montague. Miss Cushman 
has not here to contend to elevate herself by unnatural 
efforts, but to allow the predominant influences of the 
lover’s character, intensity of passion and the keenest suscep- 
tibility, to pervade her mind and sway her in the performance. 
There can hardly be any scenic representation more truthful 
and beautiful than this artiste’s Romeo. There is something 
in Miss Cushman’s tone of voice that is absolutely love- 
pleading: a plaintiveness that sounds like an echo to Melan- 
choly, L.ove’s sister , and which fills the heart with recollections 
of happy days gone by to all. Her voice, in Romeo, is one 
of the greatest charms of the actress. In the garden scene it 
rings on the ear of night like Endymion’s hushed music in 
his low complaints to the moon : and how beautiful it is, and 
how full of sorrow half concealed by an effort to give it a gay 
tone, in that heart-rending scene, when banished Romeo bids 
his last adieus to his new-wedded Juliet, it is impossible to 
express in mere words. But voice alone makes not up the 
excellence of the artiste. Her acting throughout is characte- 
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rised by great power and great judgment. Miss Cushman’s 
acting in the last scene is scarcely surpassed by any per- 
formance we have witnessed. It is full of passion without 
rant, feeling without exaggeration, and the deepest pathos 
without the slightest taint of mawkish sentimentality. It is, 
in short, an effort of the highest art combined with the finest 
appreciation of the beautiful and the true in nature. Alas! 
that we cannot say so much for Miss Susan Cushman, who is 
a fine girl, a handsome girl, yea, and a clever girl. Her Juliet, 
however, is an error. She neither looks, conceives, nor 
embodies the character. She exhibits talent, but not the 
talent required to impersonate the Juliet of Shakspere. She 
possesses a fine form and a good-looking face, but not the 
face nor the form to captivate the lover of Rosalind, and turn 
him from his ancient love. Miss Susan Cushman is neither 
sufficiently juvenile-looking on the stage, the consequence of 
a somewhat large person and a certain seriousness of aspect ; 
nor does she seem intended by nature to personify the softness 
and yielding qualities of the female characters ; qualities which 
in the earlier scenes of the play, Shakspere infuses into the 
love-awaking heart of Juliet, till she appears formed for no 
earthlier purpose than 


‘* Loves, tears, and kisses, sighs, and smiles.” 


It was only in the more impassioned scenes, such as the taking 
of the poison, and the scene with the nurse, she seemed to 
exhibit any sympathy with, or show any knowledge of the 
character. These scenes were performed with considerable 
skill and feeling, and displayed a tact and sensibility that 
would entitle her to rank high in the profession, were she to 
perform that which was most adapted to her talents. Her 
Juliet was too clever in general, and too artistic in many 
instances to be pronounced a failure. We may entitle the 
performance creditable. Miss Emmeline Montague appeared 
in Miss Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer on Saturday ; 
and on Tuesday, after Romeo and Juliet, as Katherine in 
Katherine and Petruchio. Both performances were excellent. 
This lady will, we prognosticate, grow into high favor with the 
audiences of the Princess’s before many moons have rolled on. 

King Henry the VIIIth. was brought out in a very efficient 
manner on Wednesday evening, as far as regards scenery, 
costume, decorations, &c. The principal features of the per- 
formance were Macready’s Cardinal Wolsey, a celebrated part 
of the tragedian’s, and Miss Cushman’s Queen Katherine, her 
first essay in that character in this country. The play of 
Henry the VIIIth., poetically speaking, is not one of Shaks- 
pere’s masterpieces ; and dramatically, is surpassed by most 
of the author’s productions for the stage. We do not 
altogether coincide with Doctor Johnson’s comment on King 
Henry the VIIIth., when the great writer pronounced that 
** the genius of Shakspere comes in and goes with Katherine,” 
and that “ every other part may be easily conceived and 
easily written.” With all our respect for Doctor Johnson’s 
great talents we doubt whether he could have conceived and 
written, by any mental exercitation, much less easily and 
without effort, the character of Cardinal Wolsey, and the 
language put into his mouth. Nor can the attentive reader 
peruse the drama without finding many passages, which none 
but Shakspere could have written, and many traits of cha- 
racters which none but Shakspere could have drawn. Of the 
poetry, even omitting all appertaining to Wolsey and Queen 
Katherine, we find many parts which belong to the highest 
order of writing, and which all the critics in the world could 
not have indited, even if they could have conceived them, and 
which no poet, save only one, could have moulded into such 





harmonious form of beauty and expression. Let us quote, as 
an instance, Norfolk’s character of the Queen :— 
** A loss of her, 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never lost her lustre : 

Of her that loves him with that excellence 

That angels love good men with; even of her 

That, when the greatest stroke of fortune falls, 

Will bless the King.” 
Surely the great moralist could hardly have understood 
Shakspere when he said his genius, in this play, came in and 
went with Katherine. Was there no genius exhibited in the 
character of the wily Cardinal? Was there no subtlety of 
intellect expended in delineating so much vice and hypocrisy, 
yet keeping the possessor remote from our contempt; ren- 
dering him at the same time hateful and interesting; mean 
and transcendant? Did no genius dictate the speech on falling 
greatness, or the address to Cromwell? Of the characters 
too, have we not the lordly Buckingham, the faithful Crom- 
well, the gay and witty Lord Sands, with others, to disprove 
this calumny, for it is little else, of the leviathan Doctor ? 
The play of Henry the VIIIth. is undoubtedly better suited 
to the student in his closet than to the spectator in the 
theatre; and had the critic confined his strictures to this 
point, we should have found no cause to quarrel with him. 

Taking into consideration the number of characters in the 
play and their importance, the splendour and pomp required 
in the coronation pageantry, and the size of the stage neces- 
sary to give effect to the spectacle, we can hardly imagine any 
drama less adapted to the means of the Princess’s, than Henry 
the VIIIth. Much care, and some attempts at magnificence, 
were certainly shown in its production on Wednesday evening 
at this theatre, and for this the manager deserves praise; but 
the cast of parts was so indifferent, and the performance, in 
consequence, so far below mediocrity, as to render the external 
speciousness little less than worthless. Of Macready’s Car- 
dinal Wolsey alone can we speak in any terms of eulogy. His 
personification of the wily priest was, indeed, highly artistic, 
and conceived with great judgment. The character was, per- 
haps, rendered too senile, and might be said to be at variance 
with history in this regard; but, nevertheless, looking at it 
as a dramatic embodiment, we cannot imagine any perform- 
ance more finished, or more effective. In the third act, his 
acting was unquestionably a masterpiece. It is only in this 
act the poet appears to have elaborated his character, and 
endowed it with greatness. Macready seemed to have reserved 
himself for his closing scenes, and here he came out with a 
power scarcely to be surpassed. The speech, when the king 
leaves him, frowning on him, followed by the “ lapsing nobles,” 
commencing — 

“What should this mean ? 
How have I reap’d it? What sudden anger’s this?” 
was worthy the finest efforts of the tragedian. Nothing could 
be more truthful and striking than his sorrowful exclamation— 
‘* Nay then, farewell ! 
I have touch’d the highest point of all my greatness : 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haste now to my setting: I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man see me more.” 

The scene with Cromwell was splendidly acted, and the 
great speech before his final exit was delivered with the 
greatest pathos and beauty. Mr. Macready was called for at 
tne end of the third act, and greeted with loud and unanimous 
applause. To Miss Cushman’s Queen Katherine we may 
apply the same objections we did to her Lady Macbeth: a 
want of dignity, a lack of grace, an absence of repose, and a 
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straining after effects were equally noticeable in both per- 
formances. Ter acting in the arraignment scene was divested 
of that solemnity and heroic grandeur which the poet. has 
flung round the Queen with all the power of his mighty 
genius; and her death was conceived in a spirit identical with 
that which pourtrayed the expiring throes of Meg Merrilies. 
Miss Cushman has not the intellect to discriminate between 
the poetical and the pictorial in acting. Mr. Cooper’s Henry 
the Eighth bordered very closely on the burlesque. We never 
saw this actor appear to less advantage. If it be his opinion 
that kingly bearing is incompatible with bluffness of deport- 
ment, and that he intend to make this character one of his 
standard performances, we would strongly recommend him to 
pay a visit next season to the Royal Italian Opera, and sec 
Tamburini’s King in Anna Bolena. If he be not convinced 
then of the strange error into which he has fallen, he must be 
incorrigible. Miss Susan Cushman’s Anna. Bolena was neither 
elegant nor artistic. She looked the part indifferent well, and 
that’s the sole praise we can bestow upon her. Of the other 
characters charity forbids us to say one word. The play was 
announced for repetition on Friday and Monday. The 
audience seemed perfectly satisfied. 

Sapter’s Wetts.—Colman’s comedy of the Jealous Wife 
was revived at this theatre on Wednesday, to a house mode- 
rately well filled, Melpomene being evidently a greater favorite 
here than Thalia. The comnedy was, on the whole, well 
played. Mr. H. Marston and Miss Addison undertook the 
parts of Mr. and Mrs. Oakley. Although Miss Addison’s 
comic acting is inferior to her tragic, yet it contains many 
felicitous points. Her best scenes were, the one with her 
husband, in which she wheedles him into a confession of his 
supposed delinquency, and that with Lady Freelove, who plays 
on her jealous fears. Here Miss Addison’s manner was easy 
and natural ; but her reproaches of her husband were too loud 
and violent. Mrs. Oakley, although a woman of strong 
passions, is yet a lady, moving in the highest circles. Miss 
Addison’s voice is melodious, and she ought to give it fair 
play by dropping that inflation of style and straining at effect, 
by which she spoils some of her best points. Mr. H. Marston 
made a very efficient Mr. Oakley, and Mrs. Marston an ex- 
tremely clever Lady Freelove. Mr. G. Bennett, as the Major, 
although a little too boisterous, was highly amusing. 

Maryterone.—Hamlet has been produced at this house in 
capital style, as regards the dresses, scenery, and accessories, 
but as regards the actors, most indifferently, Mr, Graham's 
Hamlet was, indeed, strikizgly original, and most of the other 
characters coped with the Prince in peculiarity of excellence. 
From this mass of indifference we would reserve from ani- 
madversion the Queen of Mrs, Warner, the First Gravedigger 
of Mr. T. Webb, and the King of Mr. James Johnstone. The 
latter gentleman seems to us to be the best actor in the 
company, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Witu1am Micwart Rooks, the composer and pro- 
fessor of singing, expired et his residence, Claremont Cottage, 
St. John’s, Fulham, on Thursday, after a tedious and painful 
illness. Mr. Rooke was a native of Dublin. He left Ireland 
in 1821, and from that period has since resided in. London. 
Some years after his arrival he here, became Musical Director at 
the English Opera, and subsequently Chorus-master and Musical 
Director at Drury Lane. His avocations were various. He was 
for years previous to his death one of the principal second 
violins at the Philharmonic and Ancient Concerts, &c. He 


was considered an excellent teacher of singing, and among 





his pupils we may mention Balfe, who, in his youth, studied 
under his instruction for some periodin Dublin, Miss Forde, 
Mr. W. Harrison, end Mr. Clement White. As a com- 
poser Wr. Rooke was highly estimated, his opera of Amilie, 
having obtained a decided successs at Covent Garden, under 
Macready’s management, and many of his fugitive. vocal 
morceaux having gained great popularity. Mr. Rooke’s loss 
is universally regretted. In private life he was a most ex- 
cellent husband and father, and a kind-hearted and staunch 
friend. It is to be hoped he has left his family sufficiently 
provided : if not, their deprivation claims the sympathy of 
every musician in this country. 

Mr, Linpsay Storer, the eminent pianist and composer, 
was married en Tuesday last to Miss Batchelor, of Eton. 
May every happiness attend them, say we. 

Miss Purpay, a professor of music, perished by the fire, 
which occurred on Monday evening on the premises, Water- 
lane, Blackfriars. 

Mapvame Dutcxen intends giving a pianoforte matinée next 
week, at the County Assembly Rooms, Maidstone; John 
Parry will be the vocal interlude. 

Mapame ALBERTAZZ1.—The Queen Dowager has generously 
sent £10 to Mr. Frederick Beale, of Regent-street, for the 
benefit of the children of the Jate Madame Albertazzi. 

Jenny Linp at Home tn Lonpon.—Jenny Lind arrived 
in London, by the steamer, at Blackwall, on Saturday, the 
17 th of April, about three in the afternoon, and came to the 
west end through the streets on the Surrey side of the river 
to avoid the crowd of carriages always impeding Cheapside 
and the Strand, Mr. Lumley arrived in London early the 
same morning, after having scen his prize safely off for 
England. She resided for some short time with Mrs. Grote, 
the wife of the member, and then domesticated herself in a 
cottage at Old Brompton, next door to the Rosery(an ac- 
cidental juxtaposition), the residence of the talented authoress 
Mrs. S.C. Hall. Between Mrs. Hall and Jenny sprang up a 
friendly intercourse. When Jenny first took possession of 
her new abode, Mrs. 8. Hall, as a mark of attention to her 
celebrated neighbour, sent in her card; and, with her cha- 
racteristic frankness, good-humour, and simplicity. Jenny 
immediately returned the compliment by a visit. Otherwise, 
during her residence in London, Jenny Lind saw few or none. 
Extremely quiet and retiring—passionately devoted to her 
flowers—and employing herself in all graceful and tranquil 
exercises, besides. attending to her theatrical duties—Jenny 
Lind avoided company, and declined the invitations of half 
London. LEarnestness and simplicity, a total want of self- 
value or parade, and a child-like disposition to be amused, 
and to be ‘let alone,” are inherent in her character. If you 
saw her off the stage, you would take Jenny Lind to be the 
most unpretending person possible. In her dress she is as 
simple as a shepherdess, and she would be overlooked a 
hundred times over. She has remarkably quick observation, 
however, and a self-dependence, and a self-possession admira- 
bly contrasting with the bustle, and restlessness, and affected 
importance of some of the members of the large musical 
family. In the early part of the season Jenny Lind used to 
drive to the theatre at an early hour (in anticipation of per- 
formance)—five o'clock—as much to avoid the crowd which 
besieged the stage entrance in hope of catching a sight of 
her, as to obtain an hour’s quiet before dressing for the repre- 
sentation, Latterly, however, she was later in_ her arrivals, 
Occasionally, in the evenings, after her performance, she 
would take a chair in the first entrance on the stage, and 
watch the ballet with great amusement.—-People’s Jouraal. 
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Tue Queen Dowager, with her usual liberality and be- 
nevolence, has sent a donation of ]0/. to Mr. F. Beale, 201, 
Regent Street, for the benefit of the children of the late 
favourite vocalist, Madame Albertazzi. 

Jenny Linp paid a very gratifying compliment to our 
fellow citizen, Mr. H, Cooper, at the Exeter concert on 
Saturday last. It seems there is no retiring room at the sub- 
scription-rooms there, and Mdlle. Jenny was very near Mr. 
Cooper, whilst he played a concerto on the violin, with which 
she was so much delighted, that she hastily wrote on a slip 
of paper the words, “Je suis votre sincere admiratrice,” 
which she handed to him with a sweet smile as soon as he 
had made his acknowledgments to the audience for a burst of 
well-deserved applause which followed his performance.— 
Felix Farley. 

Mr. anp Mas. Mitzar’s Soiress MusicaLes commenced 
for the season on Wednesday last, for which occasion an at- 
tractive programme of vocal and instrumental pieces was pro- 
vided. The services of Mr. T, Wright (harp) and Mr. H. C. 
Cooper (violin), in addition to those of Mr. and Mrs. Millar, 
had been secured for the first soirée, and as both artistes are 
in the first rank of their profession, it may be supposed that 
full justice was done to the various compositions which they 
executed. Sir H. R, Bishop and Mr, H. Phillips are. en- 
gaged for this series, the concerts of which will be continued 
at fortnightly intervals.— Bath and Chelienham Gazetle. 


Enormous Sums pain To Forricn Sincers.—The English- 
man meekly submits to be fleeced, and consents to pay 
guineas instead of shillings into the hands of the very same 
people he may hear sing in Italy for one quarter the money. 
The fever for Jenny Lind has raised prices to a height that 
we shall take the liberty of calling scandalous. It is no good 
argument to state that English people can afford it, and there- 
fore may do it. Money is money: 30, is 30/.; and if one 
man thinks this an inconsiderable price for one single night’s 
entertainment, we candidly confess we wish that some day 
he may want it. Such money is ill spent; it goes after a 
certain point only to enrich one singer, who pockets the cash, 
does not spend it in the country, and sends it perhaps to 
some bank in a dirty little foreign town.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Puncu’ at tHe Pray.—(From Punch. )—Last week the 
dramatic season—of which Punch from time to time may take 
note—fairly began. We wish to be pleased: we have thrown 
open “ the red-leaved tablet of our héart,” and wish to be 
complacent with all the world. Nay, to show the extrava- 
gance of our benevolence, we wish to be at peace even with 
all managers—past, present, and to come. But we owe a 
duty to the world; and whatever our Jaundress may say of 
our private debts, duty is a debt we always pay, sometimes 
thirty shillings in the pound. London feels, as the savage 
saith, the stone rolled from her heart. Her playhouses are 
again opened; and it would seem, to the peculiar discomfiture 
of “Our Fast Man,” that the fashion seems to be somewhat in 
favour of those old world matters, five-act dramas. Be this 
as it may, London is in the best of temper with her plays and 
players, reading the morning bills with brightening eyes, and 
determining at some theatre—the Haymarket—the Princess's 
—the Marylebone—or Sadler’s Wells—to make a night of it. 
Moreover, the dramatic impulse has communicated itself—as 
though travelling by the electric wire—to Windsor. The 
Court will return very much earlier to London than was 
proposed, the Queen being desirous to personally patronize 
the English drama, This being the case, we understand that 
the Master of the Horse has already purchased two sets of 





horses for play-nights; none of the cattle at present in the 
royal stables—from old habit—being manageable one step 
beyond the Italian Opera. (It is not generally known, bnt at 
present there is not a royal horse that does not shy at an 
English play-bill.)—Mr. Webster has in active preparation 
very handsome paraphernalia for the Royal Box, in the lively 
expectation of a royal visit: and Mr. Maddox will, on a like 
occasion, put forth something better than new. It is scarcely 
to be expected that Her Majesty will be so extreme in her 
patronage as to visit Islington, or Marylebone, yet w en 
enthusiasm is once awakened, who shall prophecy a limit 
to its operation ?—Punch—he confesses it—has, of late, 
neglected theatres. But—Punch is a courtier. All the world 
knows that. Therefore as his Queen determines to smile 
upon the English drama, Punch—like certain other patrons— 
will patronise it too ; that is, when he can get an order, or be 
allowed to sell the use of his opinions for an entire season for 
one private box. (Wine and sandwiches will make him a 
slave for life. —The Haymarket has opened merrily enough. 
Very pleasant was it for the actors—old faces and new comers 
—to feel that the audience was shaking them by the hand, and 
wishing them a pleasant season. Mrs. Glover had been—not 
to Margate—no, but to the Fountain of youth, and came 
rejuvenescent from the dip. And Nisbett—another duck !— 
brought back June to us in her sunny face and lark-like voice, 
At the first gathering, all—actors and audience—seemed to 
make holiday. ‘* What do you think of this?” said a fami- 
liar voice to us. We looked—it was the ghost of Elliston in 
the boxes. With the mild dignity of a subdued bashaw, he 
observed, “I’ve just come up to see Charles Surface. Its 
very odd, Punch, but Nature has certainly worked out her raw 
material ; there is not a real light comedian left. At the best 
but molten lead—not the true quicksilver—not the real mer- 
cury:” and the ghost feebly chuckled, and ere we could ask 
him news of his friend George the Fourth, faded—faded away. 
Shakspere—though sophisticated Shakspere—is mighty at the 
Princess’s. In Macbeth—especially in the fifth act—Macready 
has delighted even “ Our Fast Man.” After seeing the actor, 
the “ Fast Man” (he confessed as much to a friend) did not 
visit a Casino for a single week, and had some notion of going 
as far as Islington to behold Macbeth’s head upon a pole. 
The ‘“ Fast Man,” moreover, thinks Miss Cushman’s Mrs. 
Macbeth first-rate. Miss Montague—the new Desdemona— 
is a charming actress, with a dove-like manner, and a voice of 
magical sweetness—a voice that would draw a suit out of 
Chancery. ‘* Will it draw houses ?” asks Mr. Maddox: and 
Punch answers—“ Mr. Maddox, it will.”— Punch, however, 
must not quit Mr. M. without expressing the intensest admi 

ration of his scenery in Macbeth—it is so primitive, so perfect. 
The scenery of Othello is equally true; and then so domestic! 
though the bed of Desdemona, from its yellow tint, did excite 
in our mind a somewhat unpleasant recollection of ‘ The 
Industrious Fleas.” — The Lyceum. will throw open its 
doors, and make, no doubt, a very handsome show. Vestris 
certainly carried confusion among the spiders of the Olympic, 
and was the first to turn a theatre into a drawing-room. 
Perhaps the curtains and chair-covers were sometimes a 
little too fine, and the pieces now and then a little too flimsy. 
Nevertheless, stage reform, as far as scenery and costume go, 
originated in Wych Street, and we doubp not, we shall have 
the like rigid propriety at the Lyceum. Planché—President 


of the Antiquarian Society—has very recently discovered in 
Brokers’ Row a complete set of tea-spoons of the fourteenth 
century, and is engaged on a drama of “ stirring interest” to 
introduce them, 
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Tue Distins have given concerts during the last fortnight 
in Scarboro, Witby, Stockton-on-Tees, Newcastle, Sun- 
derland, North and South Shields, Carlisle, Whitehaven, 
Maryport, Cockermouth, Penrith, and Carlisle ; accompanied 
by Miss Moriatt O’Connor as vocalist, and Mr. Willy, Jun. 
as pianist. 

Grace Acuitar, the authoress of many popular works in 
favor of the Jews, died last month at Frankfort, aged 32. 

Meyersrer.—A medal in honor of this composer has 
lately been struck in Vienna; on one side is a bust of Meyer- 
beer, and on the other the following inscription: “ To the 
great Musical Composer, 1847.” M. Riesk, the engraver, 
has just had conferred on him the gold medal of merit. 

Discovery oF A VaLuaBLE ItaL1an MS.—Signor Carlo 
Guzzoni Degli Ancarani, in a letter to the Chevalier Salvator 
Betti (published in a Roman Newspaper) announces the dis- 
covery of an unpublished ‘‘ Life” of Fra Girolamo Savanaralo, 
dictated by Brother Serafino Razzi, of the order of preachers. 
At the end of the MS. are some poems of Girolamo, which 
(especially a canzonet on the happiness of Florence) are 
sufficient to stamp him as a poet. A Florentine Journal pro- 
poses the erection of a monument in honour of this celebrated 
man on the site of his convent. A stanza in the Ottava rima 
is selected from the poems in question, as a proof of the truth 
of the above critical dictum. The subject is a pious invocation 
to the Deity. 

A Liverroot Jenny Linp.—‘ An amateur of 50 years 
experience” writes as follows, calling the attention of the 
editor of the Liverpool Albion to a gem in music, a future 
star of the first magnitude :—‘‘ I, an old amateur, an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the art, and familiar with the best schools 
in all lands, fearlessly predict the certainty of Thursday last 
being memorable in the musical annals of Liverpool. I saw 
an announcement of the ballad ‘The Banks of Allan Water,’ 
at the Liver Theatre, in Church street, by a young lady, her 
first appearance on any stage. I went, partly from curiosity, 
but in some dread, fearing a torrent of cadences and a series 
of music lessons. The symphony commenced, and on came 
an elegant sylph-like girl, apparently about eleven years of 
age, modest, unassuming, and very pretty; but, oh ! the 
melody she poured forth, the soul-feeling purity of tone! I 
was enraptured ; so were the audience ; we scarcely breathed. 
At the end, the burst of applause was enthusiastic and honest ; 
not a soul in the house but joined in it. The house was 
taken by surprise; it was Jenny Lind again ; the same fresh- 
ness, the same nature. I remembered Jenny Lind’s early 
history ; this seemed a realization of a dream; there stood 
the child before me; and so beautiful too! Canova would 
have copied the head. I went again last night. If possible, 
it was still better,—the action so varied, yet so graceful. I 
cannot give you a better proof of the power of this young 
syren than this fact—I saw the sailors, rough fellows, crying 
like children near me.” 

Bririsn Musictans.—The Society has announced its an- 
nual series of chamber concerts, to take place at the Harp 
Saloon in Berners Street, on the following evenings : Monday, 
November 1, 1847 :—Monday, November 15, 1847 :—Mon- 
day, November 29, 1847 :—Monday, December 13, 1847 :— 
Monday, December 27, 1847; and January 10, 1848, In 
addition to the works of the Members, selections from the 
compositions of the most eminent authors will be given. 

M. Juniren’s Concerts.—His Royal Highness Prince 
George of Cambridge, accompanied by Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence and Sir George Wombwell, honoured Drury Lane 
with his presence on Tuesday night. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


FIRST NIGHT or toe SWISS QUADRILLE, 


M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his New DESCRIPTIVE 
QUADRILLE, entitled the 


SWISS QUADRILLE, 


composed during his late tour in Switzerland, will be performed for the 
First Time 
On MONDAY, OCTOBER 18th, 1847. 
InTRopuUCTION.—The Scene takes place in a Mountain District of Switzer- 
land at Daybreak.—Perfect stillness reigns around, broken only by 
the Chirping of the Birds, the early Song of Shepherds, and the distant 
Village Bell, calling the Peasants to their Morning Devotions. 

No. 1—Suddenly the Calm is dispelled be the Cry of the Hunters, who 
sally forth in pursuit of the Wild Chamois; the Report of their 
Rifles is heard, and the Corne Sauvage (a Rustic Instrument of 
the mountains) sounds in the heat of the Chase, when shortly the 
cheer of the pursuers proclaims the success of the day. 

No. II1.—National Air, “Le Cua.et.”—Dialogue for B , Tr 
and Clarionet, performed by Mons, BAUMANN, Signor CioFrFt, 
and Herr Kani. 

No. 3.— Le Rans Des VacHES.” Performed on the Alpen-Horn by Herr 
Kenic. This National Melody has such an extraordinary effect 
upon the Swiss Peasantry, that in those countries where the Swiss 
Soldies were formerly employed to guard the persons of royalty, 
its performance by the Military Bands was actually forbidden ; 
indeed, itso affects these voluntary exiles, and so forcibly 
reminds them of their fatherland, that many have been known 
to desert after listening to its notes. The palace and person of the 
present Pope, Pius IX. are still under the care of Swiss Guards. 

No. 4.—National Air, “Au RIVE DU Lac.” Arranged with Variations for 
Flute, Flageolet, Clarionet, and Oboe, performed by Mr. RICHARD- 
son, M. Cotuinet, Mr. Lazarus, and M. BARRET, 

No. 5.—A Village Féte is in course of celebration,—The sun sets, and night 
comes on. The Spring, the period when the dreadful Avalanches 
fall, has arrived, and the thunder-like noise in the distance inter- 
rupts the Féte and warns the villagers of the near approach of 
this awful visitation.—The sound of the fitful wind and the drifting 
rain are mingled with the wild cry of the eagle, and other 
affrighted birds, sure tokens of the coming storm.—'The terror of 
the people increases with the violence of the tempest; and the 
mountain torrent bursts its banks, threatening to overwhelm the 
devoted village. This convulsion of the elements at last detaches 
the overhanging Avalanche, and with an awful crash it bounds 
down the mountain side, carrying destruction in its path.—The 
village bell rings, a shout resounds through the valley, and the 
joyous chorus of the assembled villagers announces their escape 
from the threatened danger. 

The Programme will also include an Aria by MISS DOLBY ; the Overture 
to “Euryanthe ;” the Allegretto Scherzando, from Beethoven’s Symphony 
in F ; a Solo by M. ANGLoIs; a Solo by Mr. RIcHARDsON ; the New Rhine 
Polka, &c. &c. 

The Concert commences at Eight o’clock. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION AS USUAL. 


EXTENSIVE MUSICAL LIBRARY, 
And Musical Instruments, 


Including a Chamber Organ, with 6 stops, and German pedals; a Seraphine, in 
rosewood case; Piano-Forte, Violins, Violoncello, &c. 


PUTTICK anv SIMPSON, 
(Successors to Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers of Music and Literary Property, 
WILL SELL BY AUCTION 
AT THEIR GREAT ROOM, 191, PICCADILLY: 
On TUESDAY, Oct, 26th, 1847, at one o’clock most punctually, 

An extensive Collection of Ancient and Modern Music of every class, including 


COMPOSITIONS BY THE BEST MASTERS; 


Numerous Anthems, Madrigals, and other Works, with duplicate parts for 
Choruses ; HANDEL’s Works, by Dr. Arnold, acomplete set. Also the Musical 
Instruments, Piano-Fortes, Violins, Violoncellos, Tenors, a Double Bass, a 
Patent Revolving Trumpet, by Kéuuxr; and other Instruments, wind 
stringed, Catalogues will be sent on application. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 
G. PEACHEY;, 
Manufacturer of Improved . 
Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, & Square Pianofortes, 


73, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, 
Opposite t 


he Marine Society. 











Piccolo Pianoforte. 
PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED of the best manufacture, and at the lowest 


possible ee, for Instruments that can really be Warranted. G. PEACHEY 
respectfully invites his friends and the public to inspect his extensive stock of 
IMPROVED CABINET, COTTAGE, PICCOLO, and SQUARE PIANOFORTES, 
New Scale 6} Octayes, C to G, upon the most approved principles, for tone, 
touch, and durability, suitable to any climate. Also a large collection of second- 
hand, of every description, in good condition. 
Superior Instruments Lent on Hire, in Town or Country. 

One Hundred Pianofortes for general inspection, & Packed free of expense. 


G. PEACHEY, 73, BisHorsGATE-STREET WITHIN, opposite the Marine Society. 





NEW MUSIC, 
UST Published, SPORLE’s Ballads, ‘‘ The Emigrant’s Farewell,” 
PA sansa Life.’’—Price 2s. each. Forwarded postage free, on receipt of 
amps. 





THE CYCLOPZDIA OF MUSIC. 

Price 3d. per Sheet, the full music size; embracing already upwards of 1000 
Sheets, various, smongst which are the “ Chevalresque |Quadrilles,” 
‘Le Palaco Enchante Quadrilles,” ‘‘ Eve’s Lamentation,” by 
M. P. King; “Oh, Steer my Bark to Erin’s Isle,’’ &c., &c., all at 
3d. each, or forwarded postage free 5d. each. 





Catalogues forwarded postage free, on receipt of a stamp. 


London:—B. WILLIAMS, No. 11, Paternoster Row. 
The Trade supplied with all the popular Music, at Publisher’s prices, 


LIST OF JENNY LIND’S MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES JEFFERYS, 
No. 21, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


JENNY Linp’s Sona OF FarHERLAND.—A most charming composition, by the 
renowned Felix Gautier, with English words by Charles Jefferys ; twenty-first 
edition, with a Portrait of the popular Cantatrice.—Price 2s. 

THE Sona oF THE SONNAMBULIST.—A lovely Melody, with English words by 
C. Jefferys, and a Portrait of Amina, in “La Sonnambula.” 

ALBONI’s Sona, “In Seareto.”—COME LET US BE HAPPY,” with fine 
Portrait.—Price 2s. 6d. 








rf THE SONGS IN 
LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO,’ 


IN ITALIAN AND ENGLISH, 
THE LATTER FREELY RENDERED by CHAS. JEFFERYS. 


1. Search through the wide world, ‘‘ Ciascun lo dice,” 
2. Ask me not why my heart, “‘ Quando il destino.” 

8. From life’s early morning the camp was my home, “ Apparvi alla luce.” 
4. The Rataplan. Price 2s. each; in colors, 2s. 6d. each. 


PIANO-FORTE: 















. 8. d. 
ane = . Gems of Song,” arranged by Charles W. Glover, with 

OFUFAIS °.. cc ccccccccccccececces eecccccccccccccccs Oeececeeeeee ef i.@ 
Jenny Lind’s Garland Quadrilles, arranged by Charles W. Glover...... 3 0 
Airs, “ Ciascun lo dice,” easy arrangement........ ececcccee «s-+Clarke 1 6 
“€ Apparvi alla luce,” ditto....... ; . Ditto 1 6 
—“The Rataplan,” GH eis ctieccess Pot ; . Ditto 1 6 

| JENNY LIND’S MARCH, from “‘ La Figlia,”’ 


CONCERTS and LECTURES, BRISTOL. 


ROYAL ALBERT ROOMS, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 


The above ELEGANT ROOMS, situate in the most fashionable spot 
between Bristol and Clifton, are TO LET for Concerts, Lectures, Exhi- 
bitions, &c. 

The principal Room, from its great height, is admirably adapted for music, 
and is, perhaps, the best Room in England for the Exhibition of Works of 
Art, receiving its light from the roof, which is equally diffused. 

Popular Lecturers will find this worth their attention, as the terms will be 
to their advantage. 

A Line addressed to the Proprietors will be attended to. 


CHAULIEU’S 
FAMILY PIANO-FORTE MACAZINE. 


Including Classical, Methodical, and Drawing-Room Pieces. 
Monthly Parts, Five Shillings. Annual Subscription, £2 2s. 


To be had at all the principal Music-sellers and Stationers; and at the Office, 
3, Alfred Place, i'edford Square. 


PIANOFORTES, 


At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berners Street, Oxrorp Sr. 
Every description of Piccolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the b 
materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 years. ‘ 

A variety of Second-hand instruments always on Sale. Instruments taken in 
exchange. 
KENNAY & Co., 15, Berners Strect, Oxford Street. 

















Brown 4s. 6d. per bottle, 3s. per bottle. 10s. per doz. largest bottle 
Pale 5s. ditto. s. » small ~ 
exclusive of carriage from 
London. 


*“THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 
THE PATENT BRANDY AND THE GENUINE SELTZERS WATER 
protected by the Patent Meta'lic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident safeguard 
against adulteration, can be obtaned throughout the kingdom at the respective 
prices above mentioned, or at 
7, Smithfield Bars, and 96, St. John’s Street, London. 





Qaerre E’S AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
THE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR. 

To tHE Lapres.—A lady had the following letter inserted in the Times news- 
paper on August 7, 1846. Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper by 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

“Mrs. Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this opportunity of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, for the efficacy of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in having completely restored the hair on her head, after 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stronger and more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will feel a pleasure 
>. spaeens any lady of respectability to the above facts.—3, Swan-street, 

orough. 

The most delicate ladies may use this delightful product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion tothe toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelve drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most cases, relief is certain in ten minutes. It produces 
hair on children’s heads in a few applications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculisr cooling influence on the brain as to prevent convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with 


every bottle. 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 

14, Devonshire-sq., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847. 
“ Mr. Frederick Bradshaw, having lost some portion ofhis hair from ring-worm, 
has had it so perfectly and so wonderfully restored by only a short application of 
Mr. Grimstone’s “‘ Aromatic Regenerator,” feels thus called upon gratefully and 
publicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F. Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus 
testimony to the efficacy of the remedy, and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect liberty to 
make any use of this communication he pleases. 
To Mr. W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, near London.” __ 
Sold by Mrs. J. and E. Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Fisher and Toller, 
Conduit-street ; J. Sanger, Chemist, &c., 150, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon-street ; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; Thomas Keating, Chemist 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and by all 
Chemists, Druggists, and Medicine Vendors. Sold in triangular bottles, at 4s., 
7s., and 11s. each; and forwarded by post at 4s.6d., 7s.8d., and 12s,, case in- 
cluded, for money orders only. Sold only, Wholesale, at the Herbary, Highgate. 





Splendidly illustrated, 





0 
The 7s, contains two 48., the lls, four times the quantity of the 4s, 




















676 THE MUSICAL WORLD 











JULES SCHULHOFF’S 


No’ PIANOFORTE WORKS. 8. d. 
*1. “Prague,’’ Allegro br. dedicated to Chopin,inC .. .. Op. 1. 4 0 
*2. “Le Zephir,’’ Romance ee in Ab. Op. 2. 2 0 
3. “La Najade,’’ Melodie ee. “a ihae in B major, Op. 2. 20 


~~ 


(Performed by the Composer at Mr. WALLACE’s Concert with the greatest success 
4. “Blegie,’’ Marciafuntbre .. .. .. inGminor, Op. 2. 
*5. “Andante et Etude de Concert,’’ .. in A flat Op. 3. 
6. “Toplitz-Polka,’’ .. os eo so in A flat Op. 4. 


26. “ Agitato,” 4 a9 “s ee -»  inA minor, Op. I5. 

27. “ Overture du Jeune Henri,” de wEted 
(morceau de Concert) ne a in D, 

The above 27 Nos. handsomely bound, inlvol., .. > ue ‘ie 


* Nos. 1, 2, 5, 18, and 19 were played by M. Schulhoff, at his Concer on the 
28th May, with the greatest success. “! 


—_79———. 


WESSEL anp CO, 


229, REGENT STREET, 
(CORNER OF HANOVER STREET). 


20 

3 6 

1 6 

7. “ Carlsbad-Polka,”’ - oe -.» inFsharp minor, Op. 4. 20 

8. “ Les Mandello,’’ Mazurkas a Pea Ist set, Op. 5. 3 0 

9. Idem. Idem. ws oe 2ndset, Op. 5. 3 0 

10. “Victoria,” Valse brilliante 08" ae in A flat, Op. 6. 4 0 
Idem. — as Piano-Duet oe ee oe .. Op. 6 5 0 

1}, Premier Scherzo, os we es -» inAminor, Op. 7. 2 6 
12. Second ditto =~ am ee ow os in D flat, Op. 7. 40 
13. “ Confidence,” - .» 1st impromptu in G flat, Op. 8. 1 6 
14. “Chanson a boire,” .. 2nd ditto inBflat, Op.8 2 0 
15. *¢ Barcarolle,”’ + =e 8rd ditto in A, Op. 8 29 
16. “ Polonia,’’? Mazurka ee oe No. 3, in A flat, Op. 9. 2 6 
17. “ Polonia,’? Mazurka o «» No.4,in Aminor, Op. 9. 20 
*18, — on oe rsuctad emia de} inE fiat, Op.10. 5 0 
*19. Nocturne oi Romance, o se inAflat, Op.11l 3 0 
20. “he Tournoi,’’ Grande Etude .. .. inCminor, Op. 12. 2 6 
21. Douze Etudes, Book 1 tide o Op. 13. 4 6 
2. Ditto aitto, Book 2 agreed °° Op. 13. 4 6 
23. Ditto ditto, Book af Seateane Deer «Op. 1s 
24- 4me. Impromptu, “ La Berceuse,”’ on in A flat, Op.14. 1 6 
25. 4me. Impromptu, “ La Babillarde,”’ ae in C. Op.14. 2 0 
40 

46 

0 
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s o e 
Britannia Life Assurance Company, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. IX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 


Murua ASSURANCE BRANCH. ‘ 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured ~ means of an ample subscribed 
capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 
Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first five 
years, the remaining half premiums pany paid out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 
are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 
premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 

















Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of £100 for the whole Term ot Life, 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
Half Premium| Whole Pre- Half Premium| Whole Pre. 
Age. first five | mium after |} Age. | first seven | mium after 
years. five years. years, seven years, 
Y A ey 3 2s d. #8 d. £8. d, 
20 100 200 20 018 0 116 0 
25 2 3 244 25 019 7 119 2 
30 1 411 2910 30 119 23 6 
35 8.6 217 0 35 1 411 2 910 
40 113 3 3 6 6 40 1 218 4 
45 119 6 319 0 45 11410 39 8 
50 S.3: 9 415 6 50 226 450 
55 218 10 517 8 55 212 9 5 5 6 


























PETER MORRISON, ResipEnt Director. 


En forme 
composées 


AR 


RULES 


MESSRS. JULLIEN & CO, 


TROIS ETUDES CARACTERISTIQUES, 


CAMBRIDGE, par 
P. SAINTON, Professeur a l’Academie Royale de Musique. 


Giving Rules, Exercises, and Examples adapted to every species of Voice, 


Specimens of the most Eminent Masters of the Ancient and 


G. DUPREZ, Member of the Conservatoire Royale. 


THE MODERN TUTOR 


FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 


And gradually proceeding through a Progressive Course of Study up to the 
MOST REFINED STYLE OF MODERN PIANO-FORTE 


Illustrated with numerous Example*and Exercises 


On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent-Masters of the 


Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Roch-Albert, 


Composed, Arranged, and Fingered by THOMAS BAKER, from 
HER Masesty’s THEATRE and the Royat AcADEMY oF Music. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Roval Musical Conserbatorp, 
214, REGENT STREET. 





de Caprices pour Violon Solo, avec Accompagnement de Piano 
et dediées 4 Son ALTESSE RoYALE MONSEIGNEUR LE Duc DE 


Price 8s., or singly, Nos. I. and II., 3s.; No. IIL, 4s. 





A TREATISE 


ON THE 
T OF SINCING. 
Accompanied by 


Modern Schools. 


Dedicated to Rossini, by 


Part the First, price 8s, 





FOR THE 


PIANO-FCRTE, 


Commencing with the 


PLAYING, 


Modern School ; 


Interspersed with Morceaux from the Works of 


Halevy, é&c. 
ALSO 


FOR THE FORMATION OF THE HAND, 


With Selections from the Piano-forte Compositions of 
Herz, Dohler, Thalberg, &c., 


Price complete, 15s. ; or in two parts, 8s. each. 











Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM Spencer JoHNsoN, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
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